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" Truth 's a dog, that must to kennel/' says the fool 
in King Lear. But though you whip him out to-day — 
he'll come back to-morrow, and take his seat by the fire- 
side. Certain friends of mine, however, are not over 
fond of his company. A pretty description they have 
given of me, I find, on looking over some of my last 
notes ! — I deny the fact of the fun-hunting nose, — I , 
deny the Puck-like eyes, — I deny the hole in the coat, 

— I particularly deny the yellow unmentionables I 

My hat has anything but a learned appearance. — 
Speak latin, indeed ! I never saw a more unpretending 
chapeau. -. — I have not a knack of sneezing in the street; 

— and my nose is, at all times, a very sober, quiet nose. — 
It is too bad to say such things of a man's nose. — 
" Twiddling my fingers ! "—What is the English of that ? 
** Muttering and chuckling to myself! " — Do not believe 
a word of it — And, *' my cravat always tied in misera* 
ble style ! " I will put on a cravat with any man in the 
United States, for a thousand pou — , dollars — There ! 

People should be cautious how they talk ; — they may 
be overheard, when they least expect it ; — spite of their 
aspersions, I shall continue to take notes. — There 
goes the gong, for supper. I 'II go see^ if there is any 
FUN to be booked. C. S. 

, Wednesday Evening. 
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<* Why, so : — now I have done a good day't work, 
1*11 eat my supper. — •» 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS 



AT 



THE TREMONT HOUSE. 



SCENE— BOSTON. THE DINING-ROOM IN THE TREMONT HOU8E. 
TIIIE, FIVE MINUTES PAST NINE o'cLOCK, P. M. 

Ikter Captain Parkenraih^ Longcope, and Waking- 
ham. They take their seats at the supper table. 

Walsingham. 

So, — that piece of beef looks well. Mr I^ongcope, 
may I trouble you for a very thin slice ? 

P^RKENRATH. 

Here, waiter ! John, have the goodness to bring me 
that partridge. I think supper the most sociable of 
meals. Breakfast is a drowsy, yawning affair; — 
DINNER is a mere eating and drinking business ; — but 
SUPPER is a meal that one can talk over. It is, as Gar- 
rick called it, " the winding up of the day." 

Walsingham. 
Cobbett, on the other hand, denounces it, as worse 
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than beastly. " For beasts," he says, " seldom eat sup- 
per ; — hob and nob ! — hob and nob ! Oh, it's a black 
bit of night-work, — a regular hoh-goblin affair !" 

LONGGOPE. 

Ha, ha ! By the way, talking of Cobbett, alias Peter 
Porcupine, — 

Parkenrath (smiling,) 
Reminds you ? — 

LONGCOPE. 

Exactly, — reminds me of a droll meeting I had with 
him, a few years since, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. In the rush for places, I had the misfor- 
tune to tread rather heavily upon his toes. He glared 
at me like a bull-dog, and as soon as we were seated, 
exclaimed, " I don't thank you, young man, for con- 
vincing my toes of the weight of your cursed thick 
heels." " Sir," said I, (mind ye, I knew not to whom 
I was speaking at the time,) " I beg your pardon a 
thousand times — but" — " You have it, sir," returned 
he, sharply, " though you only asked it once. There is 
a wide difference between one and a thousand. Mr 

Adolphus was right, by ! when he said we had no 

plain English spoken, now-a-days." Some gentlemen 
behind us (reporters, I believe,) here roared outright. 
My Yankee blood was up. " Sir," said I, fiercely, " I 
neither know nor care who Mr Adolphus is, but" — 
"You don't know," growled the veteran, interrupting 
me, " then I'll tell you, sir. Mr Adolphus is a lawyer, 
sir, — an Old-Bailey wigsman — a statute-louse — a 
subtleist — a quirker — a defender of thieves, swin- 
dlers, and cut-throats — a Bow Street advocate, and a 
humbugger of juries !" 
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Parkenrath. 
Excellent, i' faith ! 

** We are confident. 

When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws. 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle." 

LONGCOPE. 

Well, sir, before I could muster up a reply — the 
Savage (as Sir James Scarlett once called him, to his 
face,) was on his legs, and leaning over the rails. 
"Hallo!" cried he, " where 's Betsey Peel? — and 
Kitty Huskisson ! — and the honorable — right honor- 
able Miss Fanny Goulbourn ? I'll be d — ned, if I 
don't think they 're going to give us the go-by, — and I 
shall have trudged all the way from Elm Cottage for 
nothing." (This was shortly after Mr Canning's death, 
_and when his Grace of Wellington had taken the reins 
of government.) 

Walsingham. 

I recollect the time very well, — go on. At the 
mention of Elm Cottage, you heard a buzzing behind 
you, of "Cobbett — Cobbett! — Old-bone grubber," 
and so on? 

LoNGCOPE. 

Exactly. I knew^Aew, who my neighbor was. He 
continued, " 1 say, youngster, — Mr Speaker is looking 
vastly well, in his white valiancy wig ! What a commit- 
ting visage the dog hath — eh ! What a mouthful he 
makes of that word, order ! Or-der ! or-der ! (mimick- 
ing him.) Here comes Burdett — Lord! only look 
with what fine counterfesance the fellow keeps his coun- 
tenance ! I know in his heart, he is as sore as a scald- 
ed rat ! And there 's his little man, Hobhouse — as 
smirking, by ! as a mouse in a meal-tub. You see 
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Crumf* 

Yes — that is, — I — a — a — some friends of mine 
were rather disappointed. But — I see the papers 
speak very highly of his Benedick, and some other 
character. 

Walsingham. 

Mercutio. Munden declared it was the most extra- 
ordinary performance he had witnessed during his long 

— very long acquaintance with the stage. " Talk, sir," 

— said he, " of acting ! That 's the only perfect piece 
of acting I ever saw. I had seen Lewis, and Gentle- 
man Smith, and Elliston, and Richard Jones, and a 
host of others, do the part, but by the living jingo ! sir, 
Charles distanced them all, hollow ! — hollow.!" 

LONGCOPE. 

Did you ever see his Archer ? Could you believe it 
possible that the gentleman could shine so through the 
livery? And then his Don John — and Falconbridge 

— and young Mirabel — young Mirabel ! — Oh, in that 
he was ad-mzVaiZe / 

Parkenrath. 

My friend, Dr Walton (an Irishman, and a great ad- 
mirer of KearC) told me that he saw Kemble do Ham- 
let, in Paris; and he was decidedly of opinion that 
Charles was the best Hamlet of the present day. The 
German gentleman in the bar last evening, told us that 
in Mark Antony, Mr Kemble reaped, perhaps, more ap- 
plause, and deservedly, than either his brother or Mr 
Young, as Brutus and Cassius. His Beverly, too, 

— who was it that spoke so extravagantly, about his 
Beverly ? 

Walsingham. 
We have, no doubt, in the present day, had iQ)M 
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great tragedians, — and the English stage has scarcely 
ever been without great — first rate tragedians, — from 
the days of Burbage, downwards. But I very much 
question, whether England ever saw, in the higher walks 
of genteel and romantic comedy, an actor at all com- 
parable with Charles KembJe. I say this the more 
readily, because very old play-going people, who would 
never admit that Kean, Young, and Macready, were to 
be named in the same breath with the men they had 
seen, have acknowledged to me, that they never saw 
Charles Kemble's equal. I can fancy pretty well, what 
Wilks was like, — and Lewis, — and — 

Parkenrath. 

You forget Garrick, my good fellow. But, after 
all, in such characters as Benedick, Mercutio, Orlando, 
he, &.C, &;c, I do not think that I could have endured 
lit:le David. One can laugh at master Burke, in Maw- 
worm, — but I '11 answer for it, no audience could sit 
patiently, and see him come on the stage, dressed for 
F alconbridge, or Prince Hal, or Leon. Still, it does 
not say much for our gallantry, to sing the sire's praises 
first. (John, a bottle of porter, if you please.) 

Crump. 

So, I 've been thinking. And here 's Gaultiman 
thinks so, too. 

Gaultiman (^taking his seat.) 

You are speaking of Miss Kemble ? The most ad- 
mirable of daughters — the first of actresses — promise 
ing to be the first of living dramatists — and, without 
doubt, the most heroic and high-minded of Jiving females! 

Parkenrath. 
Hear — hear ! — Listen to the Yankee ! 
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Crump. 

I — ehem ! Mr Gaultiman — I tell you what it is 
now, — As you never were in Europe, I guess you never 
saw the young lady. 

Gaultiman. 

Tush, man ! Where virtue is, such as Miss Kerable 
possesses, I can despry it across the Atlantic : — ay, 
without the aid of a telescope. 

Parkenrath. 

Bravo ! my old friend, — you can be energetic, 
once in a way. Go on. 

Gaultiman. 

I declare to Heaven, when I read the account (it 
was re-published in some of our newspapers) of her 
stepping forward, (prompted by her father's difficulties) 
and volunteering to embrace a life of toil and hazard, — 
volunteering to follow a profession, from which a young, 
and delicate minded female must have shrunk ; — when 
I heard that this was but one short week before the 
opening of the theatre ; — that she had but that week 
to study one of the most arduous parts in the whole 
range of the Drama : — nevertheless, that she did ap- 
pear — and succeeded — nobly succeeded ! When I 
read this, I say, I could not help jumping up on my chair, 
waving my pocket-handkerchief, and shouting "Brava!" 
till I was hoarse. 

Parkenrath. 

1 say, hurrah ! for human nature ! Go on, my 
boy. 

Gaultiman. 

It was the mind — the disposition — the soul, sho'.vn 
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in the affair, that so delighted me. The affection that 
prompted — the sense of duty that insisted — and the 
strung energy of character that led her immediately to 
ac^ (pshaw! I did not intend a pun) upon the sugges- 
tions of that affection, and that sense of duty. Had she 
displayed far less talent, the world would have been proud 
of her as a most noble-hearted girl ! 

LoNGCOPE. 

By Jupiter Amnion ! our good friend is quite enthu- 
siastic. 

Parkenrath. 

To be sure. If we had no merits in ourselves, we 
should not take so much pleasure in remarking those 
of others. I agree with Aleck. I never was a procras- 
tinator myself, and I despise procrastination in others. 
Between the thought and the action there should be 
but a step. I resolve to do so and so, — take a stride 
— and lo ! the thing is done. Shakspeare has given 
us a character — amiable, accomplished, brave, and 
of the highest — the very highest order of intellect. 
But all these gdod qualities are nullified by an un- 
fortunate want of resolution — a doubting, wavering, 
shilly-shally-standing spirit. We love Hamlet, but 
we conte •— no, we pity him. Gaultiman, I 'm getting 
among the rocks (these crackers are confounded hard 
to the teeth) — Suus cuique mos. * All I mean to say is, 
that, above all things, 1 love to see a noble or praise- 
worthy resolution, carried into immediate effect. Wai- 
ter — Nicholas ! — here — bring me a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

Gaultiman. 

Mr Walsingham, you, of course, have seen Hiss 
Kemble on the stage ? Is she, really — 
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Walsingham. 
I know what yoii would say. I answer — Yes. 

Crump. 

No-o ? 

Walsingham. 

Second only to Pasta, in my opinion — (Here's Conti. 
Signor, take a seat.) She — (we are talking of Miss 
Kerable,) vnll be Pasta's equal, when she dares to act 
more from — from — from impulse. This thing is quite 
certain, that she is now far superior (I mean as an ac- 
tress, of course,) to what Madame Pasta was, at her 
age. 

Conti. 

No ! is dat possible ? Oh ! I dare to say, — haugh ! 
umph ! Se non e vero, e 

Crump. 

Eh? What's that? 

Walsingham. 

Upon my word, it i$ quite true. All the world re- 
collects that Pasta — 

Conti. 

Yes — yes — I do recollect that she did not promise, 
at first, to be so great an actrice as was she afterwards 
become. But now, — Oh ! (cluck, cluck) she was de 
most suprenante — de most ravissante superbcy (cluck), 
— sublime! — magnijique ! (cluck, ducky cluck.) 

LONGCOPE. 

Agreed. If you go on, I will out'sublime you. 
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** Admired Pa^ta ! 
Indeed the top of admiration ! 
Full many a lady 
I 've eyed with best rep;ard, and many a time. 
77ie harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear — 

But you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best." 

CoNTl. 

Bravo ! bravo ! 

Cruiif. 

Mr Walsingham, what d'ye think of our actors over 
the way ? 

Walsingham. 

Actresses first, if you please. The manager's lady is 
a charming — a delightful actress ! — and ought to be 
abundantly popular. 

LONOCOPE. 

She is so. 

. Walsingham. 

You have a very good company, and one that might 
be turned to great account in some places that I wot of. 
But there is evidently, a cloud banging over the spirits 
of every member of the establishment. 

Crtjmp. 
Pshow ! You don't mean that } 

Walsingham. 

1 think so. I am told that the taste for what is 
called "the regular drama," is fast declining in this city. 
That nothing but the appearance of a Kean or Bootb in 
2* . 
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Tragedy, or some great Star in Comedy, will draw your 
fashionables to the Theatre. This is paying but a poor 
compliment to your own performers — who, under dif- 
ferent circumstances — with liberal encouragement, i. e. 
the more frequent attendance of your most enlightened 
citizens (many of whom have travelled, and know well 
how things ought to be done) and subjected to wholesome 
criticism in your papers and periodicals, — would, I 
doubt not, be stimulated to exertions, which might even- 
tually place them, in the very first class of corpedians. 
At present, they cannot but feel it is a mere bread-and 
cheese-making business. 

LONGCOPE. 

There is some truth in what you say — but though 
they are pretty fair stock actors, I doubt , — 

Walsingham. 

Then pr'ythee do not doubt. I can recollect a com- 
pany of pretty fair stock actors (as the phrase goes) no- 
wise superior to, or giving promise of greater excellence, 
than the ladies and gentlemen over the way. Reeve, 
the most popular low comedian, perhaps, now in England, 
was among them. My first impression was, that he 
would never make an ac^or (admirable mimic as he then 
was.) Power, the author of the " Lost Heir, " and 
several other clever works, was there also. And nq 
man, judging from his performances at that time, could 
have suspected that he would turn out the best repre- 
sentative of Irish characters the English stage ever saw. 
Keely, and Wrench, and Wilkinson, and T. P. 
Cooke (you have seen them all, Longcope ?) were mem- 
bers of the same company. 

Longcope. 

Of what theatre are you speaking ? 

>• . 
■■■**• ■ 
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Walsingham. 

The Adelphi, in the Strand. Now, look at your own 
Barrett, and Finn, and Andrews, and Smith, and the 
young lady who plays the abigails, and the young gentle- 
man who does the old men, and my very old acquain- 
tance, Comer, (I recollect him on Covent Garden boards, 
ever since I was so high) and the pretty Miss McBride, 
and the jolly Mr Collinborn, &c, &c, and tell me what 
is to prevent them from arriving at the same degree of 
excellence in their profession, as the performers I just 
now mentioned ? That is, supposing they are patronized 
to the same extent, and are kept in good order, by the 
rod of criticism. 

Parkenrath. 

A few good hissers are wanted in this city. For 
some of the gentlemen opposite make a point of speak- 
ing more — . and a great deal more, than is set down for 
them. Now, that either show;5 a most pitiful ambition 
in the players who practise it — or that they feel con- 
scious they are acting before a *^ quantity of barren 
spectators," — very complimentary to the audience, 
certainly ! 

Crump. 

All we want is, that the manager would give us plenty 
o{ novelties, and then — 

LONGCOPE. 

Ay, there 's the rub ! Let some of the scribes in 
this " literary emporium " set their wits to work, and 
produce half a dozen good j sterling, American pieces 
every season, and the taste for these things would revive. 
" The stage," as Burke says, — " may be considered 
as the republic of active literature.^^ May that republic 
long flourish in this republic. Apropos, Walsingham, 
do you think Hackett will make a hit in En^||||i ? 
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Walsin^ham. 

I hope so -^ for he , is a good fellow — a right good 
fellow ! But it is difficult to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. Great curiosity will be excited; — and if sonae 
pains are taken with the pieces in which he is to perform, 
(Peake should noake them up for him) I think, he is 
sure of success. By the way (in a whiter) who are 
those persoss sitting opposite to each other, a little way 
below? 

LoNGCOPE. 

Strangers — strangers, no doubt. Hallo ! what 
ails the man ? 

First Stranger (rapping very loudly on the table.) 

Waiter ! -— waiter ! — <• Where the deevil were ye get- 
ting to, mon ? A gentleman has to spleet his throat in 
five pieces, in calling till ye, before ye'll ha' thae civeelity 
to band him a morsel o' bread --r 

Waiter. 
I beg your pardon, sir, I did not see. 

First Stranger. 

Did-na see? — Are you blind, sir? Od guide us! 
he contents himsel wi' giving me the bread, when it wad- 
na be a bit out o' his way to fetch me thae guse — 

Waiter. 
You did not ask for the goose, sir. 

First StrAhger. 

Then I ask for it noo^ mon ! There, sir ! — (to his 
opposite neighbor) d'ye mark that, sir ? Did ye observe 
the vera pekooliar manner in which the fallow handed me 
IJiae guse ? 
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Seco!7d Stranger. 

Faith, didi that, — and a mighty pretty way he has, sir. 
I'll throuble you for a small bit, or fractional part, sir -j- 
A leg and a wing, sir, — that's it ! You may as well 
throw in the pope's nose, to m^ke it even. 

First Stranger {calling very loud.) 

Waiter ! — Waiter ! I wad recommend you to sharpen 
that knife, before ye hand it to a gentleman to carve wi' 
— It's the maist scoondrellv instrument I ever took into 
my fist — without exception, sir — without exception ! 

Second Stranger. 

Waiter, — Just hand me that salt, there. And take 
your delicate fingers to the mustard pot. That's a bright 
boy! 

First Stranger. 

Safe us ! D'ye see that, sir ? — d'ye mark hoo 
ceevil thae fallow is to you, sir ? And yet, to me ! — to 
me, he wad-na condescend to give a decent answer. 
He kens Pm an Englishman. He knows I'm frae the 
auld country, and this, he ca's showing his spite. 

Second Stranger. 

Bother ! ate your supper in pace and quiet, man 
alive. The boy's a dacent boy enough. What will we 
drink, sir? I'm for whiskey. 

First Stranger. 

Waiter ! Of what kind 's your whiskey ? Is it gude 
pure, unadulterate ? — 

Waiter. 

Very good, sir. 
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Second Stranger. 
Away then, boy, and bring us a pailful — 

Waiter, 

Very well, sir. 

First Stranger. 

Hout tout ! Waiter, come back — a pailfu' ! Hcgb, 
sirs ! d'ye think we are horses, or some ither cattle, to 
drink out o' pails. Bring a sma' bottle, d'ye mind ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! 'twad seem tho', from that, that thae New 
Englan ders are accustomed to drink out o' paib, 
Thae fallow did-na seem the least disconcerted at thae 
order. Ha, ha, ha ! Fiend hae me ! if I dinna pit that 
in my notes. 

Second Stranger. 

" Faith, then, sir, it's a might yodd people, these New 
Englishers are, I 'm thinking. As I was going to tell 
you just now, sir, — you see, when I took a small bit of 
a walk after tay, I turned down one of the wrong streets 
(without knowing it, sir,) and then into another street — 
and another, till it got quite dark, and I was mighty 
puzzled to find my way back. Well, sir, thinks I to 
meself, I 'H go in and ask some one, which is the way. 
So I put my nose into a hole of a shop, and asked, (with 
all the purliteness in life,) — " Pray, sir," says I to the 
counterman, *' will ye tell me which is the way to the 
Treemounty sir," — says I. — "Go on, sir," — says he, 
" to the end of the street, sir," — says he. " Thank ye 
kindly, sir," says I — and walks on — thinking I was 
nearer home than I thought for. But when I got to the 
end of the street — there was a divel of a business ! A 
bushel of streets, sir, in front of me, by the powers ! 
and no sign of the hotle. f ' My fadhers ! " says I to me- 
self — " which turning to take ? I '11 go back, and ask 
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the counterman." So I walked back to the shop, in 
double quick time — a^d says I to the counterman — 
" Sorry to throuble you, sir, but ye left out which turning 
I was to take when I got to the end of the street, sir," 
says I. " To the right, sir," — says he. " Thank ye, 
sir," — says I, "you 're a nate one" — and was joggmg 
on — when the thought struck me, 't would be as weU 
to get from him the next turning, after that. So I bounc- 
ed into his store again, — and says I, as gentalely as 
might be — " And the next turning, after that^ sir ? " — 
says I. " Oh !" says he — " any body will help you to 
dig your way out" — says he ; and then he takes him- 
self off into his back-shop. " Oh, murther ! " says I — 
" it 's a way full of holes and pits, he 'd be sending me 
— the blackguard ! " So I roared after him, " I was 
not brought up to the digging business^ you ugly look- 
ing cent-scraper, — and if it was n't for the soiling my 
fat wid ye, I'd be after kicking some manners into ye, 
you dirty baste !" 

And so I turned round, and came the opposite way — 
but it took me a matter of two hours to get home, — 
See that ! 

FiKST Stranger. 

Aweel ! it 's just like 'em, sir ; — it 's just like 'em. 
I tell'd ye, that frae the moment I pit my foot in Provi- 
dence, I met with the self-same treatment. It 's aunly 
because I 'm an Englishman — I ken that weel aneugh. 
Why, sir, at the Inn I dined at, in Providence, there 
was a fellow sat opposite to me, wha, (frae his awkward 
appearance and manners,) seemed vera far frae bein' 
acquaint wi* the rules o' these eatin'-hooses. He had 
laing red locks, sir, an' was freckled a' over thae face 
and chin; — and between oursels, I took him for ane 
o' the race o' red men, ye ken — ane o' the Chippewas 
or Cherokees, — come down^frae the forest, ye ken, to 
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sell some o' his cattle — like ane of our hielandmen, in 
thae auld kintra. Aweel, sir, — I thought it was but nee- 
borlike to pit him in the ways o' thae table. So, I said 
to him — "my frien', it's liberty-hall here. — Ye may 
just eat of as many dishes as ye 've a mind, and they'll 
charge ye the same price. Look aboot ye, man, an' 
ca' for just what ye 've a mind to." The chield, on 
this, gave me a nod and a wink, preceesely in the way I 
should hae expacted an Indian to nod an' wink, on re- 
ceiving sic a friendly morsel of advice ; — and, by and 
bye, he roars out to the waiter — (in vera gude English) 
" Waiter, give me that bottle." Upon that, thae waiter 
seizes hold of a bottle of port, belonging to me, (thae 
/ aunly gude port I had tasted in Americky) and hands it 
to the fallow — (the Indian, as I hae ca'd him) — and 
thae latter, not content wi' taking a wine-glass fu', fills 
up a rummer to thae top, drinks it aff, gives me a nod 
— and walks afF, — amidst roars o' laughter, from a' thae 
people at table. 

They knew I w^as an Englishman, and were chuck- 
ling to see me sae taken in ! 

Second Stranger. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Och ! I 'd ha' given a tinpenny to have 
seen that ! ha, ha, ha, ha 1 

First Stranger. 

It's galling, sir — ^ vera galling to a leeberal-minded 
traveller to be sae imposed upon. Weel, sir — (this 
whiskey is but puir stuff!) a' the way alang, frae Prov- 
idence, I met wi' the same sort o' treatment. Thae 
coachman was thae raaist unceevil character I ever sat 
"behind — I could-na get a decent answer frae him — 
Then a leetle scoondrel in the coach was for bamboo- 
zlin' me, wi' a' sort o' lies. He tauld me that Bos- 
ton was as big again as Lunnon, — (it was in that. 
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that I fund him out,) that the frogs of Americky weigh- 
ed upwards of five punds, and made as much noise as 
a drove o* young bulls, — that the farmers let out their 
turkeys to be shot at, at sae much a shot, — that thae 
Nags could trot, the deevil kens what distance, in no 
time at a'. Idle clavers ! mere idle clavers, sir ! — An*, 
at last he got upon a lang string o' things that he could 
do — utter impossibeelities, sir ; as his bein' able to fight 
better — laugh louder — rin faster — dive deeper, and 
come up dryer^ than any man in Americky ! — till I could 
stand it nae langer. " Aint I a screamer ? " — quo' he 
— " That are ye," said I — " and an awfu' lyar, to 
boot. " O, it's frightfu' to see how thae young people 
of New England are brought up to tell lies. But he 
saw I was an Englishman ! 

Second Stranger. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Oh, mercy, amm, what a place we 're 
in ! At tay, sir, what d'ye think ? a fellow, sir, comes to 
me and says — (I 'd had one cup) — " Sir," says he, 
" what d'ye take — tay or coffee ?" " Tay, sir," says 
I, — " that is, half and half, if you plaze ? " Och, then, 
be the soul of man, sir, he brought me a cup of half tay 
and half coffee, the cratur 1 ha, ha, ha ! when I meant 
of course, half black and half green. But the joke of it 
was, sir, the boy was a countryman of me own, sir — 
an Irishman ! — All the waithers, I find, are boys of the 
turf. 

First Stranger. 

Dinna believe it, sir — they '11 tell ye sae to blind 
ye — But I'm sure — morally certain, that five or sax 
of them are true, bluid and bone Americans — I can 
see it, in their manners — in their hosteelity to me, as an 
Englishman. Between oursels, there's a d — ned deal 
too much o' the tea sinking spirit among thae Bos- 
toniaos; still. They gang up daily till Bunker's Hill, 
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rub their chilis id its dust, to keep a* their auld pree- 
judices alive. 

Second Stranger. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha ! By me sowl, I 'm after thinkin'^ 
that's a good way of getting rid of their beards; — ha, 
ha, ha ! 

First Stranger. 

They ca' this city, the " Literary Emporium" — but 
tbo' I've been hunting aboot a' day, sir, I could na fand 
out where the liter awii were to be met wi'. 

Second Stranger. 

Did ye thry the stores where they sell the wooden- 
clocks and mahogany nutmegs? ha, ha, ha1 

First Stranger. 

Na, na! — Waiter! bring me a morsel o' cheese, 

and a platefu' o' crackers. 

< 

Second Stranger. 

O, hubbaboo ! What d'ye want wi' crackers, man 
alive? — Here, waiter, then, bring me a dishful of 
squibs. 

First Stranger. 

Hout, sir ! — They call biscakes here, by the name 
V crackers. 

Second Stranger. 

Biscakes, crackers ! whoo ! widout being divelled ? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

First Stranger. 

Fack, sir, — fack ! Extraordinar' place this Boston 
— vera extraordinar' ! — Wad ye creedit it, mon^,, that 
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Porter boddie wha bringt my boxes, an' chattels, frat 
thae steam-boat, he tauld me that it was a common say- 
ing among thae toon's people, '^ that, in Boston, a Jew 
cauld-na mak a living, and a Scotchman wad starve ! " 

Second Stranger. 

Tundher an' 'ouns ! a Scotsman starve 1 I'd like to 
see that ! 

First Stranger. 

Sir! 

Second Stranger. 

Faith, then, sir, he was making game of yez. A 
Scotsman starve, out of his own country ! — By me 
honor, and conscience, sir, — the thing 's not possible. 

First Stranger. 

A Scotchman not starve out o' his ain kintra, sir ? 
What the deevil d'ye mean by that, sir ? 

Second Stranger. 

I mane every morsel of it, sir — every morsel of it. — 
I'll be murdhered then, if I'd believe him if he/d swear to 
it. I knew a Scotsman live for two days on his finger- 
nails. By the powers ! then, I did — 

First Stranger. 

You 're welcome to your joke, sir — but it 's uncee- 
vil at a' times to mak nawtional refleections. Gin I 
were to say, noo, that thae people o' Ireland — 

Second Stranger. 

Fair and aisy, sir, — fair and aisy — That ^s personal ! 
It 's mighty impurlite to be personal, when you 're drink- 
ing wid a gentleman. But what I was going to saj 
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was, that the comicalest thing I've heard here, is this — 
that they look upon a gentleman, who is a gentleman^ 
as little better than a blackguard ! 

First Stranger. 
What ? — Safe us, nrion ! — Hoo's that ? 

Second Stranger. 

Faith, Sir — Its a fact — If a gentleman can afford 
to live like a gentleman, and do nothing, he 's looked 
upon as a sort of disreputable character — mighty odd, 
that ! 

First Stranger. 

That beats Glasgow ! I dinria creedit it, mon. They 
were bamboozlin ye. 

[Enter Fenwick, who takes a seat by the side of the 

First Stranger.] 

Fenwick. 

The gentleman is quite correct, 1 assure ye. Sir — 
A man who does nothing in Boston, (that is to say, who 
is engaged in no business) is looked upon as a good-for- 
nothing sort of person. 

First Stranger. 
Weel, that is the oddest — are you American, sir } 

Fenwick. 
No — Ihave the honor to be an Englishman, sir. 

FiRSij Stranger. 

I thought as much -^ Wad ye tak a thimble-fu*' o' 
whiskey, sir ? . 
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Fenwick. 
Thank ye — Is it veritable mountain dew ? 

Second Stranger. 

No, — It's meself that should know the differ be- 
twixt this and that, the cratu r — mountain dew ! This 
is little better than the fallings of a Scotch mist. 

First Stranger. 

I tauld ye, butnoo, frien', — that a' nawtional refleec- 
|ions 

Fenwick. 

To be sure, as you say, national reflections should be 
avoided — Pray, how long have you been in this coun- 
try, sir ? {to first Stranger,) 

First Stranger. 

A matter o' ten days, or thereabout. — The gentle- 
man opposite has-na been here quite so long, I under- 
stand. How do you mak out wi' ihae folks here, sir, — 
gin I may be sae bauld ? 

Fenwick. 

Oh, very well — Good sort of people enough. — 
Boston's an excellent place for schoolmasters. 

First Stranger (eagerly.) 
Ha ? — gude sawlaries ! eh, sir ? 

Fenwick% 

I believe so — < at least, I am told that one third of the 
taxes go to the support of schools. 

3* 
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First Stranger. 

Ha ? — d'ye ken aught aboot thae system they go 
upon, sir ? 

Fenwick. 
System ? Oh, ay, they practise the soothing system — 
No flogging allowed. 

First Stranger. 

Na — na ! I dinna mean that — but — d'ye ken, sir, 
if there are any Professors wanted in yon University? 

Fenwick. 
No — but it's likely enough. 

First Stranger. 
But qbout the sawlaries ? Do they give gude pay ? 

Fenwick. 
No doubt, sir — no doubt. 

Second Stranger {to Fenwick.) 

Faith, then, sir — As you seem mighty free wid 
your answers, would you do me the kindness to inform 
raQAJuhen the war is expected to come on ? 

Fenwick. 
The war, sir ! *What war ? 

Second Stranger. 

Oh, it's the civil wqx^ I mane, sir — that's to take 

f lace betwixt New-York and North Carolina, (I think), 
saw in the New-York papers some account about it — 
The top of the sheet was headed Civil War ! — Civ- 
il War ! — in large capitails. 
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Fenwick. 

Oho ! — Yes, I know now what you refer to. — Why, 
sir, it is impossible to say how soon the campaign may 
begin. — Are you of the military profession, sir ? 

Second Stranger. 

Why — ha, ha ! — not exactly, sir, — But if there 
are bones to be broken, Fd like to be by — (to mend 
them, sir — ) I've had great practice that way, sir, — 
By the bread I'm eating, I believe I've cut off more legs 
and arms, than any twenty men in this country. 

First Stranger. 

Cut off mair legs an' arms, sir ! — Zaunds ! it's 
scawndalous in a christian land, to boast of sic butchery. 

Second Stranger. 

Boderation ! didn' Icut off the legs to save the lives, 
man i Now I'd like, sir, (to Fenmck,) to join one 
of the parties, — I don't much care which, — i£ ye 
think the sport is likely to take place soon. 

First Stranger. 

Ha ! — I mind ye noo — you're o' thae medical pro- 
fession, doubtless ? Oh — oh ! and, peradventure, sir, 
(to Fenwick) some of the reegiments may be in want o' 




myseP — That is, provided they offer an awdequate 
re-mu-ner-ation. 

Second Stranger. 
Poh ! poh ! d'ye think they take parsons wid them, 
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wlien they're going a fighting, man ? — Mercy, amin ! 
what a bright tliought for a Scotsman ! Ha, ha, ha! 

First Stranger. 

It's a just thought, and a proper thought, sir — And, 
as I always surmeesed, was thae universal practice, and 
custom, a mang ceevilized warriors, — however it may- 
be avoided, and neglected, in heathen communities. — 
But as ye're frae Ireland, sir 

Second Stranger. 

Hould on there ! don't be personal. — By- the holy 
mother, I niver quarrel wid any sowl, but whin he 5 
personal. 

Walsingham (Jo Parkenrath.) 

They'll fall out now — and, perhaps fight ; — if 
Fen wick does not interfere. — And he seems to enjoy 
the scene too much, to do that. 

• First Stranger — (in a fury.) 

Personal ! Wha's personal ? — did-na ye throw 
Scotsman in my teeth, but noo ? — as if a Scotsman 
was-na as gude as any beggarly Ir 

Second Stranger. 

Fair and soft — fair and soft — Oh ! you're an ili- 
gant hand at picking a quarrel. Sir ! — sir ! — (to 
Fenwick) Isn't it the fashion to fight here wid long 
rifles ? 

Fenwick. 

Wliy — duelling is altogether out of fashion now — 
but such weapons have been used. 
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First Strangkr. 

It is fausse, sir — it was na'me that pickit the quar- 
rel — but — 

Second Stranger. 

Oh, that's it ! — You've said it ! — By ihe^ powers ! 
he says he didn't pick a quarrel — and aint that giving 
me the lie ? — and aint giving the lie the most iligant 
way of pfcking a quarrel ? — It'll be a fight ! Whoo ! 

Parkenrath, {to Longcope.) 

They're in for it, now — If the Scotchman does not^ 
excuse himself, on the score ofhiscloih. 

Fenwick, (to the second Stranger.) 

Pardon me, my dear sir, — You are quite mistaken 
on that head, I assure you — I have had great expe- 
rience in affairs of honor, and, therefore, feel myself 
perfectly competent to pronounce upon a point of this 
nature. Giving the lie, as it is called, can only be 
couched in the following words — (plain enough*, by 
the way, but necessarily so, in order to prevent the 
shadow of a mistake) *' you have told a lie^ Upon this, 
all men learned in the laws of honor, are now fully 
agreed. I could cite a number of cases, were it neces- 
sary, to prove to you that the different phrases — " It 
i^false,^^ — " It was not 50," — " ThaVs an untruthj^^ 
&c, have all been held, by distinguished gentlemen, as 
not coming within the limits of the Rule, called " giving 
the lie.^^ 

Second Stranger. 

Och, bother ! Well, if you think, — and to be sure, 
I'm the last boy in life to quarrel over my drink — - 
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First Stranger. 

Aweel, an' sae am I, raon. — But why thae devil 
wad ye 

Second Stranger. 

See that ! The divil at the tip of his tongue again ! 
O murther ! 

Fenwick. 

Order ! My good friends, (to say nothing of the laws 
of this commonwealth,) the laws of this table are par- 
ticularly severe against gentlemen using profane expres- 
sions ; — each of you is finable in half a dozen of 
champagne. 

Second Stranger. 

Be the powers ! send for it then. 

First Stranger. 

Hout tout ! Wha can drink champagne at this time 
o' night ? — especially, on thae top o' whiskey. — - 
Moreover, I had nae voice in the making o' the laws, 
and 1 wunna be bound by 'em. — It's time to gang to 
roost. — I wuss ye gude night, gentles, — a vera gude 
night. [^Eocit.] 

Second Stranger. 

Faith, I think he's right — I'm plaguy tired, — sir, 
(to FenmckJ we'll be better acquainted tomorrow, I 
hope. — A good night to ye, — and plenty of them -^- 
[ExitJ] 

Parkenrath. 

A brace of originals, by Jove ! — Here comes War* 
ING — (JSw^er Waring.) Come, — give an account 
of yourself -— What have you been doing ? 
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Waring. 

Eating oysters with some of your brother officers, — 
and'talking of the Revolution, — the Italian opera io 
New-York, — and — and JSTullifkaiion ! 

Fenwick. 

Ha, ha ! That puts me in mind of your MS., Wal- 
singhara. — If Signor Conti has no objection, we'll ad- 
journ, and listen to his account (committed to paper by 
iValsingham) of a Revolution, — together with sundry 
matters touching an Italian opera, and his nullification 
of a certain — But I must not anticipate — Gfentleraen, 
will you follow me. — Signor, are you 

Conti. 

Oh, yes — I am agreable, — But I do not know, 
whether, Mistere Walsingham he has put down my 
words right. 

Walsingham. 

I have endeavored to catch our friend's peculiar 
style — but Italian humor is so different from English 
humor, that I am afraid. 

Parkenrath. 

Never mind, — you have done your best. That 's 
enough — so, come along to your room, Fenwick. 

Exeunt Omnes. 



J>rote by the Editor. Signor Conti was so great a fayorite in Bos- 
ton, as well as with the good people of Philadelphia, New- York, 
Baltimore, and Washington, that I have no doubt the following pa- 
pers will be perused with much interest by hundreds of readers. 

Z. P. V. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 
OF GIUSEPPE CONTI. 



PART THE FIRST 



CHAPTER I. 

In the month of September, A. D. 179-, I, Giu- 
seppe CoNTi, — (at that time a tall, sprightly, good- 
looking fellow of twenty,) — was despatched by my 
master, Signor Manzotti, of Bologna, on a mission of 
some importance, (that is, private business of his own) 
to the good city of Reggio. 

I made the journey, partly on horseback — partly on 
foot ; — but, until I came in sight of the place of 
my destination, I met with no adventure worth a 
minute's mention. It was then, that, feeling for the 
letters of introduction with which the Signor, my mas- 
ter, had been good enough to furnish me, I discovered 
they had been abstracted from the side -pocket, wherein I 
had (as I thought) lodged them for safe custody. Again 
and again I searched — but without success. They were 
gone, beyond a doubt : — and, though I tapped my fore- 
head a hundred and fifty times, and strained my eyes 
with looking at the sky, (according to the most approved 
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method of assisting the memory, I could not, for the 
life of me, bring to my recollection the names of the gen- 
tlemen to whom they were addressed. 

When a good Catholic sustains a loss, he, in general, 
ascribes his misfortune to the author of all mischief; and 
. strives to prove the soundness of his faith, by muttering 
between his teeth all sorts of maledictions against that 
infernal power. Accordingly, on the present occasion, 
I was not sparing of my curses on the Arch-fiend's pick- 
ers and stealers; — ^^loudly accusing him, or some of his 
agents, of having committed the theft, — for the purpose 
of endangering (in some under-hand way) the wel- 
fare of my precious soul ! 

Whilst thus religiously employed, 1 was not a little 
startled at hearing myself echoed — not faintly, but in 
boisterous and vehement tones, — by some thirty or 
forty voices in my rear ; — and, ^ on turning round, be- 
held a party of men — apparently foreigners, and, for 
the most part, wearing seamen's jackets, — advancing 
at a rapid pace towards the spot where I was standing. 
Two thirds of them, at least, were engaged in singing 
^ne of the most popular of the French Revolutionary 
songs — and the remainder, (probably, not being able to 
turn a tune,) were contributing their share to the gen- 
eral joint stock of noise, by shouting and laughing, in a 
way, that sufficiently testified the satisfaction they felt 
at being so employed. 

Some of these latter noise-makers were too benevo- 
lent to pass me by totally unregarded. First they nod- 
ded, — then grinned in my face, — and then, to heighten 
the fun, proceeded to exercise on me two or three prac- 
tical jokes ; which, being of an innocent kind, I was 
wise enough to submit to with all possible good humor. 
My condescension had its effect, — for two of the 
company, (struck with my polite manner of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a few kicks), conceived a brotherly 
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regard for me on the spot ; — and, after a fraternal hug 
or so, took each of them an arm, and placing me be- 
tween them, led me in triumph into the ranks of their 
compatriots. 

I cannot say that 1 was altogether satisfied with this 
arrangement ; — or able, all at once, to return the affec- 
tion so strongly manifested by my new friends towards 
me. 

However, it has always been a rule with me, not to 
allow myself to be put out of countenance by any mat- 
ter or thing whatsoever, — but to make the best of ev- 
ery situation in which I may be placed ; — and, in short, 
to hold up my head, and do at Rome as the people of 
Rome do. Accordingly, 1 soon found myself tickling 
the ears of my new associates (whom, by the way, I dis- 
covered to be natives of Corsica,) by singing and laugh- 
ing, as loud and merrily as the best of them. 

On approaching the city, the goodly troop — (as if by 
one accord) — signed a declaration of peace with their 
throats ; — and we passed through the gates, almost on 
tiptoe, and holding our breaths, — as though each man 
had just recollected the old adage, that " fValls have 
ears,'*'* 

1 now thought that my friends would have dissolved 
our copartnership, and allowed me to go about my bu- 
siness — but no ! — there seemed but little disposition 
on their side to put an end to the connexion. 

To tell the truth, they had evidently been drinking — 
anything but water! And the fellow who had fasten- 
ed upon my right arm, (as truculent a looking savage as 
ever went uu-shaved /) diahled and sacred, at such a 
rate, that I did not think it altogother prudent to solicit 
my discharge. 

A respectable functionary of the city now came out 
to meet us; and, after a few words had been exchang- 
ed, in an under tone, between him and the leader of our 
4# 
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party, we were conducted (through two or three nar- 
row and disreputable looking streets,) to a large build- 
ing, — where everything seemed to have been pre- 
pared for our reception ; — and here, (our guide told 
us,) " we might take up our quarters for the night." 

For myself, being exceedingly fatigued, the word 
" quarters^^ coupled with the sight of several comfortable 
looking beds, inspired me with a greater feeling of good- 
will towards my companions than I had before enter- 
tained ; and as, (on entering our barracks,) my arms 
had been set at liberty, the first use I made of my 
freedom, was to take possession of one of the mattresses. 
You \\\\\ not be in the wrong, if you suppose, that I 
soon fell asleep: — but you will err most egregiously, if 
you come to tlie conclusion that I was permitted to re- 
main long in that quiescent state. 1 had hardly com- 
menced the first chapter of a dream, upon the subject 
of my lost letters, before one of my new allies, roaring 
a diable ! in my left ear — shook me into wakefulness, 
and bade me " follow him !" 

There was no time to ask questions, — and little use 
in saying '^ 1 wont'/' for this disturber of my slumbers 
was evidently one of those men who (to use the lan-r 
guage of certain distinguished writers) are born to 
COMMAND. That is, he was stout and strong enough to 
overthrow an ox, and sufficiently ferocious to follow up 
his blow with a kick, when the poorauimal was down. 
Without saying a word, therefore, Igot upon my legs, 
and did as I was bid. fn a couple of seconds, we were 
in the open air; bringing up the rear of our regiment, 
which (to my great surprise and annoyance) I found 
was again in marching order. 

" What the deuce can be their object in turning out 
at this time of night ? " said 1 to myself, — (it was at 
least two hours after sun-set) "and why am I — coat- 
brusher-in-chief to the illustrious Signor Antonio Man- 
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zotti, — forced, (only half awake, and yawning ! — ) 
10 follow at the tail of such a rascally press-gang ? 
Suppose that these fellows — (which I hugely suspect 
to be the case) — are no better than they should be ! 
Do they think of shifting the blame of their malpratices 
upon my innocent shoulders ? or is it intended that 1 
should be bail for their future good behaviour, in case 
they get into a scrape ? " 

To let you into a secret, I will confess I began to 
feel seriously uneasy: — and this is not much to be won- 
dered at, when the singularity of my situation (not to 
mention the great dislike I always had to go upon 
blind errands) is taken into consideration. However, 
I recovered in some degree my composure, after we 
had paraded two or three streets ; as it was quite ap- 
parent that the principal, if not the sole, object of the 
company's sortie, was to regale the ears of the good 
citizens of Reggio, with a succession of French cho- 
ruses, expressive of their affection for Liberty, and Re- 
publican institutions. The airs to which their verses 
were married were simple enough. — Some, indeed, (for 
French airs) rather pretty ; — and, as it is impossible 
for a Neapolitan to keep his mouth shut, when singing 
is going forward, I — (though of course, ignorant of 
the words) could not refrain from throwing in my voice, 
to give additional effect to the concert. 

It is a well-known fact, that any extraordinary exer- \ 
tion of the lungs is apt to make people (especially 
when singing in chorus,) prodigiously thirsty. And 
this was soon found out by the Harmonical Society, of 
which I was, perforce, an honorary member. The con- 
sequence was, that, in the course of half an hour or so, 
we had found our way into some of those convenient 
places, where wine and cordials are dealt out, in ex- 
change for the current coin of the realm : — and thither, 
we were quickly followed by all those citizens who had 
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sense enough to appreciate good music, when they 
heard it. 

The no^-t?cry-gentlemanlike Corsican, whom I have 
described as the murderer of my sleep, and who had 
subsequently, taken forcible possession of my left elbow, 
now, did his best to ply me with wine; and, as I al- 
ways considered myself to be above vulgar prejudices, 
I felt no compunction in profiting by his friendly invi- 
tations. But my good elbow-acquaintance, not satis- 
fied -with actually drenching me with the juice of the 
grape, began to pour a torrent of republican eloquence 
(in a language half French, half Italian,) into that ear of 
mine which was nearest to his wordshop. He talked 
of oppressions and asses' panniers ; — of slaves and 
dog-chains ; — of tyrants and bullock-drivers , — of gov- 
ernors and whipping stocks ; — of exactions and flint 
stones ; — of kings and bespangled puppets ; — of grand 
dukes and grand impositions ! ! ! And while he round- 
ed every period with the word Liberty, I perceived 
that (in a previous parenthesis,) he took care to hint 
that I — his auditor, neither understood its meaning, 
nor was capable of striking a blow to achieve it. 

Now it happens, that when I have taken a few extra 
glasses of any drink, (stronger than water,) 1 am usual- 
ly inclined to put an additional value upon myself, and 
to indulge a little in castle-building. On the present 
occasion, 1 hastily ran over in my mind, the great things 
I was born to accomplish. It occurred to me, all of a 
sudden, that I was brought forth and suckled for the 
good of my country ; — that in mp. the world was to 
see combined all the great and heroic qualities of all the 
Brutuses and Catos of yore ; — and that 1 was des- 
tined to put the finishing stroke to Tyranny and Des- 
potism on Earth. Full of these sublime conceits, I got 
upon my legs, (with some difficulty, I confess, for the 
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wine had set ray head spinning, round and round, like 
a tetotum,) aud harangued such of my countrymen as 
were present, in the old Roman style, — (it is really 
a fact that I can be amazingly eloquent upon an occc^ 
non ! ) — dilating upon the not-to-be counted grievances, 
under which we had so long groaned: — bewailing, 
with tears in my eyes, the prostrate condition of our 
beloved Italy; — contrasting her present humiliation 
with her past glory ; — predicting that she would yet 
put an extinguisher upon all other nations ; — and con- 
cluding, by asolemn declaration that 1 — even 1 would 
plant the Tree of Liberty in ber soil, that very night ! 

The applause that followed this, my maiden speech, 
was enough to have turned the head of a Cicero ! One 
fellow hugged me, — another kissed my hand, — a 
third clapped me furiously on the back, — and the 
shouts of bravo ! were actually deafening. Presently, 
there rose a cry of — "To the ramparts! — To the 
ramparts ! " " Agreed," shouted I — "To the ram- 
parts, rny friends ! To the ramparts ! '" 

You will be pleased to recollect that I was a stranger 
in the City, and, therefore, felt the more bound to pay 
all due deference to the popular voice. 

Away then, we went — (when T say we, I mean the 
whole company of wine-bibbers, — Reggians as well as 
Corsicans — ) and speedily came in sight of one of the 
bastions. By this time, we were joined by a crowd 
of citizens — who, if not remarkable for the fragrance 
of their breaths, or the cleanliness of their garments, 
were, nevertheless, very good working-day patriots. 

With their help, then, we succeeded in rooting up a 
small mulberry tree, with which we marched back — 
making the air resound with our shouts, — to the mid- 
dle of the great square ; — the spot agreed upon, on all 
hands, as the most favorable and proper for the Tree 
OF Liberty to flourish ! 
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The pavement, however, on this occasion, felt no 
sympathy with our cause ! The stones refused to be 
moved by the mere eloquence of man, — and our mul- 
berry bush, (as if indignant at being torn so unceremo- 
niously from its mother earth, and so suddenly new 
christened,) could not be persuaded to stand upright ! 
The result was, that, after hammering away at the pave- 
ment for several minutes, with little or no avail, we were 
glad to desist from so unprofitable a pursuit. Placing, 
therefore, the 2Vce of Liberty against the wall of a 
house, (in as nearly a perpendicular position, as we could 
prevail upon it to stand,) we retired, — I, for one, ex- 
cessively piqued at our want of success in transplanting 
the ci'devant mulberry bush, — but the majority of my 
companions abundantly elated, at having accomplished 
so MUCH towards the advancement of the great cause 
of " civil and religious freedom, all over the worW^ ! ! ! 

In our retreat, I was not sorry to find myself separa- 
ted from the band of Corsican chorus-singers. In fact, 
I observed that they were mere lookers-on, when the 
hard work was going forward ; and that most of them 
sneaked off, whilst we were making our attack upon the 
paving stones. Once more a free agent, I was not long 
in looking out for a comfortable berth for the night. 
Such a one I found in the inn, called " the Seven ^ 
Stars ;" and, you may take it for granted, that I did 
not sleep the less soundly for my patriotic exertions. 
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CHAPTER tl. 



I AWOKE the next morning, with a fearful headache* 
and a confirmed hatred to mulberry trees and paved 
squares. My enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, had, 
in a great measure, evaporated during my sleep ; and, 
to tell the truth, I felt rather mortified, than pleased 
with myself, at the active part I had taken in the events 
of the preceding night. The cause of this extraordinary 
revolution in my sentiments^, lay, I have no doubt, in the 
uneasiness I experienced in my temples ; for I have 
since known many very great men, who have gone to 
bed, over night, full of sanguine hopes — brilliant pro- 
jects — and zealous intentions, rise the next morning, 
with a consciousness of nothing but a pain in the back, 
or a disagreeable sensation in the region of the biliary 
duct ! God help us, poor mortals ! a rascally finger- 
ache will often have the effect of disturbing us in the 
midst of the sublimest contemplations ! 

While I was sitting up in bed, two or three good- 
looking youths (evidently Italians — and whom I imme- 
diately recognised as partners in the last night's frolic,) 
entered the apartment, and inquired, most respectfully, 
after my health. They expressed themselves to be ex- 
ceedingly grieved at my indisposition ; — and then pro- 
ceeded to talk, in the most exalted terms, of such speci- 
mens of my eloquence as I had already treated them 
with; — of my Brutus-like demeanor — my intrepidity 
— ray heroism — and a hundred other idities and isms, 
which I cannot, at this moment, precisely call to mind. 

It is sufficient to state, that their eulogiums (combined 
with two or three cups of strong coffee,) soon had the 
effect of dispersing my headache. And I will venture 
to affirm, that no man ever drew on his stockings, or re- 
newed his intimacy with his other garments, with a more 
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majestic air, than that which I assumed, in making my 
toilet, on that memorable morning ! 

I had tact enough, however, to perceive, (from cer- 
tain hints which these young gentlemen threw out, from 
time to lime, at the fag-ends of their respective speeches,) 
that they took me for an accredited agent op the 
French Government ! And the facts of my having 
entered the town, in company with the Corsican hymn- 
singers — of my temporary sojourn with them in the 
barracks — and of my joining in their evening parade, — 
together with my speechifying afterwards, — formed, I 
am willing to admit, a sufficiently strong concatenation 
of corroborating circumstances, to have induced any 
like number of men to have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless, I treated their suspicions and in- 
sinuations, as they deserved to be treated ; viz^, with a 
very suspicious and insinuating shake of the head — a 
shake which might be taken to signify a great deal, but, 
in fact, meant nothing at all. My new friends happened 
to be of that class of persons, who suppose that a nod 
must pass for something ; and consequently, took it for 
granted, tnat mine signified everything they wished that 
it should do. I was instantly appointed to their lead- 
ership, and given to understand, that ^rca/^Aing-5T£^crc 
expected from me. 

Now, as I have thought fit to Tnake a confident of my 
reader, I must e'en confess, that, for some minutes, I 
was sadly puzzled to find out what those great things 
were to be ; and in what manner I was to set about 
them. Nor do I see why you should be much surprised 
at this acknowledgment, when you bear in mind my ex- 
treme youth, and ignorance of the world, — and ho\^ 
little my previous mode of life, and valet de chambre 
studies, had prepared, or qualified me for such under- 
takings. 

I quickly reassured myself, however, with the reflec- 
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tion, thai I was not the Jirst Commander-in-chiefs who, on 
his sudden elevation to so exalted a station, had expe- 
rienced that diffidence of his own capacity, which, in a 
really great man, is so amiable and praiseworthy, — 
and, as I saw the necessity of speedily proposing some- 
things (my partners, in patriotism, having begun to ex- 
hibit, as 1 thought, symptoms of impatience) — I deter- 
mined — since nothing better occurred to me at the 
moment, — to suggest a repetition of our Comedy of the 
preceding night. My suggestion was hailed, as it de- 
served to be, with shouts of applause ; and a series of 
resolutions were proposed, and carried, on the spot. 

I vehemently protested, however, against the employ- 
ment of a mulberry tree upon this, the second perform- 
ance of our drama, (as wholly unfit for, .and incapable 
of sustaining, the important character it was meant to 
represent,) and, — with great deference to the hon- 
orable gentlemen present, — proposed that, on this 
occasion, a poplar should be the representative of our 
Tree of Liberty ! 

My comaies cried " amen " to this, as they had al- 
ready done to every word that had fallen from my 
lips ; — and several of them set out, fortiiwith, to bor- 
row pickaxes, and such other implements of husbandry 
as might be turned to account in the uprooting of pop- 
lar trees, and displacing of paving stones. 

In the meantime, others of the town's people had 
waited upon the Corsican Commissary ; who (as soon 
as he had ascertained how high their pulses beat in fa- 
vor of freedom,) frankly confessed th it, " as an iwiivid- 
ua/, he was delighted to find himself in a city where 
the^r5^ sparks of Italian liberty had been so visibly 
kindled" — adding, " that he had no doubt — (though 
the genthmen must take it as his private opinion only) 
there were some |)ersons in the world, who would be 
but too happy to lend more than one pair of bellows to 
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blow those sparks into a flame /" When, therefore, I 
started at the head of my troop, on our transplanting 
expedition, I found that the mechanics and tradespeople 
had shut up their shops ; — and the streets were 611ed 
with men, evidently l^erty-siruck, some armed with 
muskets, others with clubs, and swords, — and all 
breathing defiance (though as yet, in trembling, half child- 
ish accents,) against the existing government. 

These favorable signs acted like spurs upon our young 
limbs ; so that, very few minutes elapsed, before we 
returned into the town, dragging after us a large poplar 
tree ; which Qn an incredibly short space of time) we 
succeeded in nxing in the middle of the great square, 
amidst the acclamations of the assembled multitude. 

The Tree of Liberty was now set up in Reggio ; 
and the French Commissary, on being consulted by the 
Senate, as to whether th)s novelty was in any way con- 
nected with French influence, oracularly replied, "that 
the said Tree having been once hoisted in any place 
whatsoever, no person or persons could attempt to take 
it down, without exposing himself or themselves to the 
greatest danger." 

These words, carried by a hundred mouths over the 
city, took deep root in the minds of the population ; and 
there no longer remained any doubt that the inhabitants 
of Reggio were a free people ! ! ! 

As for me, I took the whole merit of this extraordin- 
ary, and cheaply purchased, revolution, to myself! And^ 
already began (in the true spirit of patriotism) to note 
down, in my own mind, a catalogue of the honors, pro- 
fits, and advantages, which ought to fall to my share^ for 
the distinguished part I had taken in the transaction. 

A thousand golden fancies (in which I had long, and 
frequently, indulged,) seemed, all at once, about to be 
realized. An accident Raided by my own unrivalled 
talents,) had sent me hau way up the ladder ; — my 
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fooUDg seemed perfectly secure ; — and I had nothing 
to do but to ascend, as fast as my legs would carry me, 
until I reached the top ! ' 

Whilst these delicious cogitations were passing through 
my mind, I took care to impress upon my repuiUcaniZ'- 
ea comrades a just and deep sense of mt superiority. — 
I put myself at their head, — and disposed of them in 
rank and file ; — kicking the shins of such as were dis- 
orderly, or irregular, in a way they would never have 
submitted to, in those days when they knew not what 

FREEDOM was ! 

I harangued them (three several times !) upon the 
great and glorious struggle they had,so successfully,made 
to regain their rights — I congratulated them upon the 
great and glorious prospects which were now opened 
before their regenerated eyes ; — and, above all, I took 
care that the words I, — me, — and myself, should not 
be left out of, or feebly dwelt upon, in my discourses. 

In the meanwhile, the Grand-Duke (finding that the 

Elace was getting, as he himself phrased it, ''too hot to 
old him,") privately withdrew ; — most of the Sena- 
tors quickly followed so iUustrious an example ; — and 
the minor Jacks-in-ofEce, (who, at first, were the niost 
disposed to look big, and bluster,) now, — finding them- 
selves abandoned, by their masters, to the kicks of the 
MOB, — very prudently retreated into those holes and 
comers, from which they had originally emerged. Won- 
derful Revolution ! Beautiful Revolution ! Is, I ask, the 
much vaunted revolution of July, 1 830, to be named in 
the same breath with this, of Reggio ? — Let the French 
talk, as they please, of their barricades — and their 
Polytechnique heroes, — their three days' hard fight- 
ing, — and their victory, obtained by shoe-makers on 

foot oyer soldiers on horse-back ! 

I say to the world — (to the world at large ! — ) 
look at this revolution ! — achieved, without blows or 
bloodshed ; — brought about, by the mere expression 
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(that is, in the streets,) of public opinion ; — consum- 
mated by the erection of a poplar tree, in the middle of 
a City \ — And 1 demand — (fearlessly demand,) 
whether any thing, in the whole history of man, can be 
adduced as a parallel to it ? — No ! — The world says 
" NO. " I am satisfied 1 

I do not know how others thought, or felt, upon the 
matter; but i, was, certainly, more at my ease, when 
I found that the ci-devant governing sq,uadkon had 
beat a 'retreat. I never was partial to those sort of 
scenes, where the principal business carried on, con- 
sists in bartering leaden bullets for bayonet-thrusts, — 
or exchanging sword-cuts for sword-cuts. — And, there- 
fore, 1 say, I was far from being grieved, at finding that 
the old authorities (and their hired blood-spillers,). had, 
by their timely withdrawal, spared us the necessity of 
knocking them on the head ! The moment it was as- 
certained that they were fairly out of the way, the 
whole city, (with one accord) burst out into a cry of 
" LIBERTY OR DEATH ! " — And cvcry man who carried 
a weapon, now shewed us what thwacks he meant to 
have dealt upon the backs of his adversaries, — by beat- 
ing the air with it, with all his might and main ! — Even 
the women (under the excitement of the moment,) 
could not refrain from convincing us, what lengths they 
had been prepared to go, — by making the mosj violent 
motions with their fair hands ; and pointing with exulta- 
tion to their long and sharpened finger-nails ! 

Notwithstanding this show of spirit, however, it oc- 
curred to several of us that it would be quite as well 
to be on our guard against a surprise from without ; — 
as also, to put an end to some little extravagances 
which began to be manifested within. By the latter, 
I mean certain pilferings, and burglaries, — which some 
of the poorest, and least intelligent, of our adherents, — 
(laboring under a misconception of the term liberty) 
— had thought themselves entitled to commit upon the 
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!)roperty and mesmiages of their richer, and better in- 
brnied, neighbors. 

It was, likewise, desirable to make known to our 
friends in Mantua, Milan, &z;c, how matters stood with 
us. Not doubting that when they were informed of 
what a start \ie had made, they would not suffer us to 
run alone^ in the race for freedom. 

There were other matters to be settled, and arrange- 
ments to be made, which required immediate considera- 
tion. — It was, therefore, agreed that a private meeting 
should be, forthwith held, of some twelve or twenty 
INFLUENTIAL pcrsous, for the purpose of discussing, 
and adjusting, those important questions. 

An old fellow — (of a robust make, but most 
clownish aspect,) — who seemed to be looked upon, 
by the ragged and unwashed portion of the community, 
as a second Nestor, — led the way into a house, — (as 
ancient — strong-built — and awkward looking, as him- 
self!) — at the comer of the market-place; — and 
when we had taken quiet possession of one of the rooms, 
constituted himself President of the Council. 

J was not, at the first, very much pleased with this 
presumption on his part, — though willing to pay all due 
deference to his white hairs. — But when one of my 
friends whispered me, that this ofd stager could not lay 
claim to' the best character in the world for honesty; — 
that he was well known to be as poor as a church-mouse ; 
that, like that sacrilegious little animal, he would not 
object to nibble at things the most holy, (if they were 
not kept under lock and key) — ^ in a word, that he was 
not to be trusted by day or night — I say, when these 
things were mentioned to me, J could not refrain from 
moving, '' that it should be put to the vote, (or the sense 
of the meeting Idken^) as to who should occupy the 

PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR." 

Two or three of the junior members rose to second 
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this motioBf but before either of them could open his 
mouth, — the old gentleman in the chair, started upon 
his legs (I assure you, he did not stand upon trifles,) 
and angrily demanded, "Who 1 was? — whence I 
came ? — and what business I had there ? " 

At first, I was rather startled at his rude manner of 
putting, what were, in themselves, very simple, ques- 
tions; — but quickly recovering my presence of mind, 
— "It matters not," said I, " who I am — or where t 
came from. — Such facts are not for every body^s ears, 

— They who saw me last night, and this morning, can 
bear witness whether I have been a mere spectator or 
not, of the scenes that have been going on ; — and as 
for my business in this room," added I — (looking 
fiercely at the old Usurper of a better man's seat) — 
"I throw back the question, with contempt, to the per- 
son who has had the impertinence to ask it ; — and 1 de- 
mand, sir, in my turn, what Hght you have to take 
possession of that chair ? " 

To my great surprise, this Nestor of the Moboc ra- 
cy made me no other reply than a grim " Umph /"— and 
then, quietly resumed his seat. 

Was this to be borne ? — I turned round to my friends 
and supporters, when h ! — guess how my chagrin was 
augmented, at reading in their faces visible marks of 
disappointment and estrangement ! The riddle was soon 
solved ; — " Come — come" — said one of them, — (the 
fellow who had been foremost of the group, at my levee 
in the morning) — " Come — come ! — There is no use 
in affecting reserve any longer — Pull off your mask — 
You are among friends now, and the doors are locked. 

— Away with all mystery ! — What news do you bring 
us from our friends ? " 

'' Ay, ay," cried all, (save the old man in the 
chair,) — "what news from our friends ? — We have 
gone so far, that there should be no secrets between us. 
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— To the Devil with mystery ! — nods and unnTcs are 
well enough, but words are belter." 

The suddenness of this attack had nearly over- 
whelmed me. — 1 knew very well, what they were driv- 
ing at ; but not having anticipated such a catechism — 
(at least, at so early a period of oup acquaintance,) I 
had neglected to get the proper answers, by heart. 

1 stood, therefore, like an actor — who, trusting to 
good luck — the prompter — and an indulgent (which 
some would strip of its first and third syllables, and read 
dull) audience, has neglected to study the words of the 
most important scene in the play; — and, coming on 
the stjfge, in the full confidence of getting through his 
part with some degree of credit, presently finds himself, 
(as the phrase is) " out " ; — quite out ; — the prompt- 
er out of the way ; and the lookers-on, wanting very 
little provocation to put them, confoundedly out of tem- 
per I 

For some seconds, I was so confused, that I had not 
a word to say for myself. I saw that I had got into a 
hornets' nest, from which it would require some dexter- 
ity to get out unstung. Meanwhile, old Broad-Shoul- 
ders in the chair, did not condescend to .disguise his 
glee. His laugh grated on my ears, like the sounds pro- 
duced by a knife-grinder; and, when I perceived that 
the by-standers were also tittering, (no doubt, at my 
expense! — for I must have cut a ridiculous figure 
enough !) I was ready to burst with rage. Passion is 
sometimes a great assistant to the tongue, when that 
organ is affected with a poverty of words. It proved 
itself so on this occasion. 

*' Gentlemen," said I, — "You appear exceedingly 
tickled by something or other ; — which, by the way, 
you take good care to keep to yourselves. Allow me, 
if you please, to nnderstand the joke. — I can laugh as 
well as another, (thank Heaven !) when I see occasion." 
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Here, the self-elected President cried " IJmph /" again 5 
and the others, with difficulty, refrained from a fresh 
burst of laughter. My spirit was up, however ; and I 
resolved to make them feel, (ay, even to the tips of 
their fingers, and through all the extreme parts of their 
skins ! — ) that I was not a person to be laughed at 
with impunity. 

It is a very easy thing to say to yourself I will do 
so and so ; — but when you resolve to turn bay-berries 
into oranges, you should remember that the days for 
working miracles are gone by. 

" Gentlemen ! " exclaimed I — " you will be pleased 
to recollect that men, like the arts, are usually divided 
into two classes ; — useful or mechanic, and liberal or 
polite. And I did hope (when I entered this room,) 
that this meeting, being composed of members of both 
of those classes, would for once^ forget that such a divi- 
sion existed; — that the liberal would endeavor to be 
useful, and the mechanic polite ! 

" YoUy no doubt, think that the sky is perfectly bright ; 
I grant ye — so it is at the present moment ; — but I 
tell you that storms and tempests will arise to darken it ! 
Be on your guard ! A man, who goes out, when he 
knows the rain is coming, without an umbrella, de- 
serves the wetting he will get ; and the Doctor he would 
call in, afterwards, to cure his rheumatism, will send 
back word that he may go to the devil, and is a fool for 
his — pains J^ 

That last sentence was an unlucky one for me. The 
moment I came to a full-stop, — the robust, but very 
clownish chairman, (starting on his legs,) took the 
very words out of my mouth. 

" You are right ! " roared he — " You may go to 
the Devil ; and you are a fool for your pains ! There 
was a slight murmur of disapprobation among some of 
the company. " Gentlemen," — continued the aged 
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ruffian, (addressing the grumblers,) — " have the good- 
ness to listen to me for one moment. You are under 
an erroneous impression respecting this young spark. 
He has (/know) with unparalleled impudence, passed 
himself off before you and others here as — you know 
what ! 

" Tell me, are boot-brushers generally selected as the 
go-betweens in such important affairs ? Is it usual to 
make a beggarly valeVs person^ the conduit-pipe to 
convey the wishers of one great Nation to another ? " 

He paused to note the effect his words had upon the 
assembly ; and then, drew from his pocket my lost let- 
ters of introduction ! 

1 made an attempt to snatch them from his hand, — 
but was held back by more than one strong arm. 

" That movement had betrayed him" — continued the 
PRESIDENT — " if there were not, already, abundance 
of evidence, to prove that he is tlije person alluded to in 
these letters. Gentlemen, it is not two days since, I 
had the good fortune to pick up these documents on 
the floor of an Inn, a few miles from this City. I saw 
them drop from the pocket of this pretender ; and, as 
he did not take the trouble to pick them up again, I 
thought I might as well earn the postage myself. Some- 
how or other, the seals became broken, and (as open 
letters are the common property of all men,) I just 
glanced over their contents. Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to introduce you to Mr Giuseppe Conti; — 
dresser-in-chief to Signor Antonio Manzotti, of Bolog- 
na ; and bound on a mission to our good city of Reg- 
gio, respecting some important purchases of periwigs, 
shoe-buckles, and wrist-bands ! " 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene that ensued. 
I can never think of it, without clenching my fists, and 
gnawing my nether lip. Suffice it, that after having 
been sufficiently pushed about — kicked — cuffed — 
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nick^d-named — and laughed at — (there was no use 
in offering any resistance, for •' what was one among so 
many ? ") I received the chairman's permission to with- 
draw. No sooner were my fingers upon the handle -of 
the door, however than old Sour-Curd called me back. 
" Stay, my little cbin-scraper," cried he, (laughing like 
a hyena,) — " thou hast favored us with a speech, I will 
return the compliment. Listen, and it shall be thine 
own fault, if thou dos't not profit by my discourse. 
He then stood up ; and, waving his hand in the man- 
ner of orators, addressed me, nearly in the following 
words. 

'< Learn, (O shallow-brained messenger of a Bolog- 
nese coxcomb !) that a grain of cunning is worth a 
pound of HONESTT. — ^Tbe one shall enable you to creep 
through a key-hole, without losing your shoes in the 
passage, — while the other will keep you standing at the 
door, with nothing in your pockets — but your ten fin- 
gers. The only Science that is worth the studying is — > 
HYPOCRISY. Learn to dissemble. Never let your 
heart tell its secrets to your face. — Never allow your 
tongue to wag, until you have calculated what it is to 
gain for its trouble. Be good enough to understand 
that Lying is the most useful and intellectual of all ac- 
complishments. Kings are taught it from their infancy ; 
— Courtiers suck it in with their mother's milk ; — 
Ministers of state spend their days and nights in per- 
fecting themselves in it ; — Priests eat, drink, and sleep 
by the practice of it ; — Tradesmen amuse their custom-' 
ers, and keep up their animal fat, by its exercise, — - and 
even Beggars f (like LMunjers, Doctors and other profes- 
sional vagabonds^) are mdebted for the multitude of 
their fees to dieir proficiency in this invaluable art of — 
Embellishment ! ! 

" Young People are apt to be curious. Nature hath 
80 ordained it, to assist them in removing that ignorance 
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with which they were born. Allow that natural and 
praise-worthy Jnquisitiveness to carry your fingers some- 
times into your neighbor's pocket. — If done carefullyi 
and with discretion, 'tis ten to one you are a gainer by 
It. Never boast, however, of your gains and profits ; — 
for losers are generally mean enough (the shabby ras- 
cals !) to apply to the Law for a restitution of their prop- 
erty. 

^* Endeavor to control all vulgar inclinations, when you 
find yourself in good company — And, above all things^ 
do not sneeze, or blow your nose, when a great man is 
speaking to you ! If you have not a vast stock of con- 
stitutional courage, begin early to practise the art of 
swaggering and bullying — A fierce look is easily as- 
sumed, and hard names, and blackguard paths, as easily 
, learned. 

" Grumble and rail at the world occasionally ; — but 
let your grumbling and railing be done, with smartness 
and point. (If your teeth are- white and regular, show 
them ; — if not, cover them up carefully !) Your gen- 
tlemanly grumbler is ever looked upon as a wise — ex- 
perienced—witty — superior sort of person, who has 
been visited with unmerited spites, slights, and afflictions, 
— (thereby exciting pity) — and whose exquisite criti- 
calness, in pointing out the black spots on the purest 
garment, passes him off as a ))erson to be feared Hf not 
respected)and, by all manner of me^^nSy to be conciliated. 
If you were never told this truth before, Jeam it now. 
Poverty is the greatest Crime of which a man can be 
found guilty I Admit that you are poor, and the World 
condemns you to deaths — by permitting you to die of 
hunger ! Neverget into a passion — Rage distorts the 
features, and smothers the judgment. Do not fall in 
LOVE — Experience will teach you that all women are, 
like our first mother, little better than apple-stealers ! 
-r-The only person — (he only object — the only thing 
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that you should regard, attend to, or be interested about 
— is Yourself. Self-preservation is the eldest law of 
Nature. Self-love is the only principle that can assist 
you in acquiring distinction — in amassing wealth — in con- 
quering unruly appetites — in disregarding the thoughts, 
opinions, and sneers of others, — and finally, in repenting 
OF YOUR SINS ! And now, haying talked myself out of 
breath, you may go about your business. Thank your 
stars, and my clemency, that you depart in a whole 
skin ! And beware how you thrust yourself, in future, 
into places where you have no concern." ' 

The old preacher of wickedness having resumed his 
seat, I was suffered to depart ; — and, contrary to my 
expectations, without receiving any more scratches or 
bruises. 

When I got into the open air, T swore lustily, for ten 
minutes, that all the Nations of the Earth might go to the 
Devil, before I would lift a finger, or say a v/ord, to res- 
cue one of them from slavery ! I pronounced the peo- 
ple of Reggio to be the vilest ingrates, and the greatest 
set of nincompoops, under the sun ; — and I consoled 
myself for the indignities I had received, by reflecting 
that, without my assistance, the stupid asses would get 
themselves into some terrible scrape, from which not 
even a Niccolo Macchiavelli would be able to ex- 
tricate them. 

The Revolution of Reggio is now a matter of His- 
tory — I have nothing further to say about it. Had the 
fools — but n' importe ! I will not say, what might have 
been the result, if they had had sufiicient sense, (the 
jackasses !) to have retained among them, the only per- 
son who could have turned to account the advantages 
they had (through his instrumentality alone !) already 
gained. 

As I left the City, I took care to give the outward 
walls two or three parting kicks, and spat upon them in 
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five different places ; — crying aloud — " If you dogs'of 
Reggio, will dare to come out of your kennel, I will 
serve you in the same manner." I looked about, but 
there was not a living thing within hearing; — sol 
walked off in triumph, — determined to post the inhab- 
itants as a pack of cowards all over Christendom. 

In a few days I joined my master at Bologna ; — and 
fortunately, he was too much taken up with the news I 
brought with me, to bestow a thought upon, or ask a 
question about, the expected perriwigs, shoe-buckles, 
and wrist-bands, — to procure which, he had diespatched 
me to that infernal Reggio. 
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I HATE a long PROLOGUE, — and so — (it is written in 
your face,) do you. Let us skip over all those little par- 
ticulars which it vexes me to think upon, — such as my 
departure from Signor Manzotti's house and service — 
my apprenticeship under StefFano Rauzzini — (the firsts 
of SINGING masters) — my debut at La Scala, in Mi- 
lan, and the partial success which attended my efforts 
there to please. Let us skip over those trifling passages, 
I say ; and do you accompany me to Pavia, where I' 
had accepted an engagement, as primx) tenore, for the 
season. In every small town in Italy, be it known to 
you, some gentleman of birth and fortune, residing in 
the neighborhood, generally takes upon himself the di- 
rection of the Opera. It gives him an opportunity of 
falling in love with the Prima Donna, — (an event which 
her ladyship always expects, as a matter of course,) — 
and secures to the company a purse, which is capable 
of shedding tears, in sympathy with them, in case the 
public patronage falls short of their merits. 

Our Impressario — (i. e. director,) was a man of 
some family, and tolerable fortune. I know — as a fact 
not to be disputed, that he had no greater quantum of 
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brains than an Impressario should be safely trusted with. 
His name happened tp be oUhree syllables — '!^-se-ra ! 
— Count Antonio Tessera — though, from his dimin- 
utive size, a cognomen of one might have fairly satisfied 
him. His age might have been fiftytwo ; his height 
was certainly under fiftytwo inches. His face was 
remarkable for nothing but its extreme ugliness. As 
for his legs, they were not made for walking — running 
— jumping, or dancing — he could just make shift to 
waddle with them — and that was all ! 

He was not blind — yet on certain occasions, when 1 
met him in the street, I could not discover that he 
possessed the faculty of seeing. He, certainly, was 
not deaf — yet the little man generally went about with 
closed ears, — so that it was quite superfluous for any of 
the company to pester him with complaints. He was 
not dumb — for, when in a rage, he could shout like a 
Stentor, (who, according to Homer, had a voice, equal 
in loudness to fifty strong-lunged men.) Nevertheless, 
he was very sparing of his speech, — and even on oc- 
casions when he was persuaded, or felt himself com- 
pelled, to say something, — instead of favoring his hear- 
ers with any original remarks, or opinions of his own,^ 
he would fob them off with maxims, aphorisms, and 
sayings, much older than, and quite as short as, himself. 

^^ Curst cows have short horns,'^ he would cry — 
when our ladies were bandying their flouts and jeers 
about ; — or ' " the Devil is in the cows ! " — and 
then, out he would walk, as if a flea had chewed off the 
tip of his left ear ! 

If you told him that such or such a person, (though 
not over-burthened with riches) — was remarkable for 
his or her talents — " Aha," — he would say, " the beU 
ly is the teacher of arts^ and the bestower ofgenius,^^ 
If any one, in his hearing, remarked upon the beauty of 
certain ladies, " Dolce cose a vederCy e dolci inganniy^^ 
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muttered he, in reply. One day, when I presumed to 
tell the Prima Donna that she did not keep time, he 
roared out fiercely, " Let him scratch himself who feels 
himself itchy He took office, with this saying in his 
mouth, '' I shall have estimation among the multitude, 
and honor with the elders^ 

His two favorite monosyllables were if and no ; 
and he sometimes went, whole weeks together, without 
making use of any others, (at least, in our hearing,) — ^ 
hut we suspected he sometimes indulged himself, during 
so long an abstinence, by talking to himself — in his sleep ! 

Such was the Count Tessera — our Impressario, If 
a warlike ant had climbed as far as his shoulders, it 
would have exclaimed, with emphasis, '^ this is the true 
dos d*ane — the ass's back !" 

The financial department of the concern was entrust- 
ed to the care of my lord's steward, Ridolfo Ro^^si — 
a close-fisted but long-headed fellow, who could see dis- 
asters before they were born, and smell consequences, 
at a mile's distance. I often thought he would have 
made an admirable Minister of State, — if he had only 
been as clever in preventing, or providing for, as he was 
in foreseeing, mishaps. 

For myself, I took rather a liking to Ridolfo, for 
there really was something attractive in his character — 
and, moreover, he was pay-masler-in-ordinary to the 
Corps. 

The next on the list was Signor Sarti — our poet. 
This was a rare fellow, indeed ! He had, (they told 
me,) acquired a competence of fat, in his youth, aiid was 
then reputed to be a man of some talent ; but by a se- 
ries of misfortunes, he gradually lost his bulk ; — and, to 
shew what a strong sympathy exists between the mind 
and body, — in the same proportion as he fell away in 
flesh, did his genius dwindle down, till it became as at- 
tenuated as a spider-thread ! 
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The Count found him in board and lodging, and a 
^triennial pair of breeches; in return for which, he hum- 
bly dedicated to his lordship a pair of sonnets j^er diem. 
Poor Sarti ! Never was any unlucky son of the Muses 
so devoid of all vanity — pride — envy — hatred — 
jealousy — and uncharitableness ! The good creature 
once declined writing an epigram for me — " because," 
said he, (almost with tears in his eyes,) " it must, you 
know, have a sting in the tail of it." I never met with 
so meek-souled a creature. It wasj indeed, a curious 
specimen of humanity ; but one wished to see a little 
more spirit infused into it. The pdtting up with an af- 
front, may, once in a way or so, be very praiseworthy ; 
but, when it becomes known that you daily practise 
such forbearance, UPON principle, every cowardly ras- 
cal, who happens to have an ugly word in his throat, 
feels himself licensed to spit it at you — because he 
knows, he can gratify his ill-nature with impunity. 

Innumerable were the rough sentences which that 
wretched verseman had to swallow ! And little odd sto- 
ries were told, of his having suffered several tweaks of 
the nose — (besides divers cheek-cuffs, and breech - 
kicks,) which he only resented, by pathetically apostro- 
phizing, in his next ode, the ungentle fingers and toes 
that had so uncivilly used him. But his wonderful hu- 
mility was most pleasantly shown, when in the presence 
of the little great man, Count Tessera ; for, being rather 
tall himself, he held it to be the extremity of" presump- 
tion, on his part, to stand higher than his patron ; and, 
consequently, with the most amiable deference, so con- 
trived to stoop, and fore-shorten bis figure, as to give his 
puny lordship the apparent advantage in height, of about 
half an inch ! 

, This was the poet, whose verses were to be set to 
music by the Maestro, whose arrival was hourly expect- 
ed. A word or two about A«m, by and bye. Let us 
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now take a peep at the- operatic corps. The name of 
our Prima donna was Cimarosa — Signora Cimarosa. 
Adelaide Rossi was engaged as second female singer, 
— - MYSELF as tenore — Signore Monti as basso cantate 
— Signor Belmonte as basso buffo ; — and we had a 
very respectable troop of choristers. 

Of the men, I have very little to say. They were 
quite good enough for such a place as Pavia ; without 
being (mind, I don't include myself,) within one degree 
of the wonderful. 

Of the ladies, I am always loath to speak, but in 
ternxs of profound respect. Of the Cimarosa, I shall 
say as little as I possibly can. And first, you must 
know, she was extremely pretty ; — although some of 
the singing girls of the company told me, in confidence, 
that she was terribly made up. Certes, if 1 had found 
it in my heart to accredit the stories of those young la- 
dies, the Signora must have been, without exception, 
the plainest piece of goods under Heaven. One insinu- 
ated that she painted white, — another that she painted 
red. — One hinted that the hair she wore, was not rooted 
in her head, — a fourth affected to doubt the genuine- 
ness of her teeth ! Two or three tried to persuade me 
that she was blidd of her left eye ; — and a few would 
have it, that she was flat-nosed and blubber-lipped ! 

Not satisfied with thus abusing her face, they took 
other parts of her to pieces ; and I might have become 
completely versed in the anatomy of the female form, 
if I had lent an attentive ear to their learned discourses 
on the subject. 

Then, as for her voice^ — I thought it a remarkably 
fine one ; — but they contended, that although it might 
have been good for something once, — yet that now^ 
every note of it was in a sadly dilapidated state ; — that 
she sang miserably out of tune, — half a dozen notes 
too high — or a dozen notes too low, — and so forth ! 
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The fact is, the tongues of these Prima Donnas^ in 
, enAryo, are like so many frying pans, whenever the 
merits of the reigning Queen of song are at stake ; — 
and the poor lady is so roasted and burned upon those 
terrible engines, that she comes out of their mouths as 
black as a cinder. 

I shall have something more to say about the Cima- 
rosa, anon ; Therefore, allow me to introduce you to 
my dear friend, Adelaide Rossi. 

I cannot tell how, or why it was, but the moment I 
cast my eyes upon Adelaide's little dark face, I fell in 
love with her ! 1 will not swear, that she was what the 
world would call pretty ; but I thought her so, from the 
first. Even in her gravest moments, there was a glim- 
mering offun about her, that warmed your very eye-lids. 

" Her mamma," she told me, " laughed heartily, in- 
stead of crying, at her birth ; — and she herself was so 
delighted with . her debut on this great stage — the 
world, — that she echoed ack the merry strains, in her 
best childish treble." From that moment, she had gone 
on refreshing herself and her hearers with her joyous 
tones. She never would form an acquaintance with 
Care ; — her very look frightened away the dismals. 
— In a word. Fun was the element in which she lived. 

I had not been five minutes in her company, before 
I, involuntarily, gave her a kiss ! Instead of boxing my 
ears —or frowning — or looking like a hard word in. 
the dictionary, — what did she do? She smacked her 
lips, as if preparing for action, and returned me two 
kisses for one. She was in herself, like to nothing but 
a musical instrument ; producing nothing but sweet 
sounds, in which were united the tenderest tones of the 
flute, harp, and dulcimer. 

Charming Adelaide Rossi ! — dear — dear — dear 
Adelaide ! She has now got up in the world, and is a 
distinguished favorite in one of the first cities of Europe. 
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I hear that a dozen young noblemen are daily at her 
feet, and that she is rather attached to two or three of 
them. Still, I am well convinced that / hold the^5^ 
place in her affections; and that, at this moment, she 
would give all she has in the world, to have her tiny 
arm round my neck, and to weep and laugh with me^ 
over old stories of old times. The very thought of her 
brings tears into my eyes. There ! I blow a kiss to 
her across the Atlantic. If she be unhappy when it 
reaches her, may it restore her to cheerfulness ; if she 
be sick, may she recover her health ; if she be unfor- 
tunate. Heaven grant it may bring her good luck ! See^ 
— see the virtue of a kiss ! 

But to go on with my story. The great object of 
' st)eculation, at the time of my arrival in Pavia, was, whe- 
ther the little Count would fall in love with the Prima 
Donna ; but as yet, the pringipal barber of the town 
informed me, his lordship had exhibited no outward and 
visible signs of having been smitten. 

' The only other topics upon which all the tongues in 
Pavia were set a running, were the expected arrival of 
Signor Torelli, and the new opera he was to bring with 
him. 

" He is sure to be here tomorrow," said one ; " No, 
the day after ;" said another, '' I had it from good au- 
thority." But the day after came, and the day after 
that; yet still the maestro appeared not. '' He is the 
laziest mortal under heaven !" cried a virgin of 
sixty ; '^ yet a great genius ; and I understand he has 
bestowed immense pains upon our opera." " Well, 
well, we shall see," quoth a young widow, (her neigh- 
bor.) " For my part, I have no taste for, or faith in, 
these modern composers. They are all thieves or bor- 
rowers. They have not one original idea among the whole 
bunch of them." "You are prejudiced, my child." 
" Patience, .patience." " I have great hopes of this 
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young man; — recollect his first performance, how full of 
promise !" " Quack ! quack !" — 

I have thought of nothing for the last three months, 
and 1 shall die^ if I do not swoon the first night. " And 

I " — " and I " — " and I !" screamed half a dozen 

voices in their rear. You should live in an Italian town, 
or city, to witness the excitement that is produced by the 
announcement of a new opera, by an approved, or pro- 
mising composer. 

Well, at last the maestro arrived. He was a tall, fine 
looking man, but of rather a common-place character. 
Like most of his craft, he fancied himself on a par with 
the greatest of the great ones of the earth, and gave 
himself airs accordingly. At the bottom, however, I do 
think he was a good sort of person ; though the life he 
led, while with thus, was enough to have turned all the 
milk of human kindness he ever possessed, into vinegar. 
Let me take you behind the curtain, and make you ac- 
quainted with a small portion of the poor man's labors 
and per|)lexities. 

The ridoiio or green-room, then, was a cow-house, at 
the back of the theatre ; where we daily assembled to 
rehearse. At an old, crazy piano, sat the great maestro^ 
who had undertaken, as I have before mentioned, to 
marry the poetry of the immortal Sarti to music. 
Behind him were collected those choice singers, who 
were to give effect to both poetry and music. The first 
thing our composer set to work at, was to make himself 
acquainted with the capabilities of^ur respective voices. 

In a short time, he gave us to understand, that they 
were all equally execrable. To add to his confusion, 
there was no one but the Cimarosa, Adelaide, and my- 
self, that understood a note of music : consequently, the 
labor of the poor devil was immense. 

At length, he introduced us to his Composition. And 
tAen, was witnessed, every morning at rehearsal, a sight 
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the most grotesque that the imagination of men couM 
conceive! 

Twenty times a day, were we forced to go over the 
worshipful notes that were to astonish and delight the 
whole population of Pavia ! Twenty times an hour, 
were we interrupted by the horrible yells and hisses of 
the frantic composer ! Twenty times a minute, did that 
unfortunate rise from his crazy instrument, and rush, 
from the apartment, in disgust ! 1 

But numerous as were our imperfections, Signor 
Torelli had to encounter other mortifications of a differ- 
ent nature, and which, 1 doubt not, he felt much more 
severely. 

First and foremost, the Prima Donna peremptorily 
refused to sing the very air which he considered the 
most wonderful production of his genius ; and upon the 
success of which alone^ he hoped to rival all the Zinga- 
rellis — Paisellos — Piccinis, and Saccinis of yore. 

With a much-bruised heart, therefore, he was obliged 
to withdraw it^ and substitute another ; which other was 
a piece of fat-de-ral-ishness, absolutely not worth a 
pepper-corn. 

In the next place, he affected to believe, that 1 could 
not reach certain notes, — (which certain notes were • 
indispensably necessary to express his ideas,) and there- 
upon, declared he was under the dreadful necessity of 
lopping off the better half of some of his most magnifi- 
cent conceptions. 

In revenge for this affront to my voice, — (as well as 
to gratify the desire I felt to show off my dancing be- 
fore the tasteful people of Pavia,) I insisted upon his 
introducing a dancing duet^ in which I was to take the 
principal part. 

This request of mine excite.l an immense sensation 
in the green-room, and gave rise to no little discussion 
in the town. Every body agreed that such a thing was 
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unknown in an opera seria^ — though many admitted 
that it was an admirable idea, which (if done justice to 
by the Composer,) must produce a wonderful effect. 

The Maestro was ahogether against it ; and he was 
confirmed in his opposition by the Count, Signor Sarti, 
/of course,) and* the Cimarosa. On the other hand, 1 
Was supported by Adelaide Rossi — the bassos — and 
the chorus singers. Words ran rery high upon the 
matter, and we were several times on the point of com- 
ing to blows, when a suggestion was made by Sarti, 
which put an end to the dispute, and preserved the peace : 
viz. that a fencing duet should be introduced instead ! 

On one occasion, everything was put a stop to, by 
our chief bass being seized with an alarming deafness, 
which caused him to sing so lamentably out of tune, 
that even the Impressario^s ears were shocked at the 
discordant sounds, and he gave vent to his abhorrence 
in two proverbs, instead of one ! 

One day, (I shall never forget it,) we were assembled 
at rehearsal, and, contrary to custom, had gone swim- 
mingly through the better half of our task, when, (as ill 
luck would have it,) the Count Tessera, accompanied 
by two or three of the dilettanti of the town, entered 
the apartment. 

Before their entrance, you must know, the Maestro 
had been in excellent humor ; — applauding each of iis 
by turns, and testifying his admiration of the eflfect pro- 
duced by his own melodies, in vehement expressions of 
delight. " Admirable ! " cried he, " delicious ! — heav- 
enly ! — ravisl^ing I not to be surpassed ! — never ex- 
celled ! Shades of the migl>ty dead, eome and listen ! 
Confess, ye buried Geniuses, great as you were, you . 
are now outdone — obscured — cast into the shade — 
snuffed out ! '^ 

Such, and such like, were the wordy dresses in which 
bis raptures clothed themselves. 
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No sooner, however, did the director waddle in, aad 
the Maestro espy that he had brought half a dozen ears 
in his train, than the latter assumed that bull-like gravity, 
and austerity of deportment, which music-mongers lov^ 
to afiect, by way of showing their importance, and to 
proclaim to the bystanders, the difference that exists 
between the Composer, and the two-legged things, whose 
throats are the mere conduit-pipes of his sublime idea9> 

His remarks were now, as if they had been twice 
washed over with vinegar; instead of, as heretofore, 
rolled up in honey. He anticipated the strictures of the 
critics, by pronouncing everything we did, as " bad — 
worthless — intolerable — odious — detestable ! ! " 

" You chew your notes, sir, and then swallow them, 
as if they were pills," said he to me. " Where did you 
learn to sing with your teeth, madam ? " cried' he to 
Adelaide Rossi. ^' Will you kill me on the spot ? am 
I to sit still, and behold the beautiful offspring of my 
imagination massacred in cold blood ! " '' Holy Moth- 
er ! " roared he at the bass — " Do you wish to see me 
drowned in my own sweat, that you perpetrate such 
barbarities against the child of my brain ? " And in 
this hypercritical strain he went on, for half an hour; 

Quarrelling with us about the merest trifles. The Prima 
tonna^ however, for what reason, I know not, was the 
only one who did not come in for a share of his abuse. 
It has been said, (and I will not stop here, to argue 
the point with you,) that we, Italians, are a passionate 
race, — but if such, really, be the case, we are, at the 
same time, so alive to the ridiculous, that we often only 
laugh at an aiTront, (if it strike us in a ludicrous light,) 
instead of resenting it, in, what you might call, a more 
becoming manner. For some time, therefore, we en- 
joyed immensely this extraordinary metamorphosis in 
the Maestro. 

His reproaches, however, began^ at length, to savot 
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too strongly of that figure in rhetoric, called the diao — 
I would say — the Ayper-bolical ; and, as we found our 
patience gradually melting away, we entered into a sort 
of tacit compact with each other, to give the gentle- 
man a reasonable cause for his complainings. There- 
fore, I took the hint he himself had given me, and sung 
as if I had got half a dozen boluses between my teeth, — 
inaking the most extraordinary gulps — throat-rattlings, 
wheezings and snufSings, you would wish to hear. Ade- 
laide locked her gums together, pursed up her pretty 
lips, and warbled with her mouth shut ; — and Signer 
Monti — out-grunted the gruntings of the neighboring 
pigs! 

The Maestro now began to sweat in good earnest — 
the Count came out with a torrent of proverbs — and 
such of the dileitanti as could refrain from laughing, 
clapped their fingers to their ears, and commenced spit- 
ting, like so many Dutchmen.^ 

" Silence 1" roared the Impressario, in his loudest 
buffalo tone — " Silence !" shrieked the Prima Donna 

— " Silence !" cried the almost suffocated composer ; 

— who, nevertheless, was unaware that he was, all the 
time, increasing the din, and making his fingers raw, 
by thumping the poor, infirm instrument. But the 
bufialo tones of the one, — the scream of the second, 
and the hoarse pufBngs of the third, were now unheed- 
ed, v Each of us was determined to do his, and her 
best, in the particular style pointed out, for imitation, 
by the learned Professor; and Heaven only knows, 
when our concert would have ended, ifSignor Torelli's 
passion bad not so entirely got the better of his prudence, 
as to induce him to seize me by the ears ! 

This assault was the signal for another by Count 
Tessera, who commenced a violent attack on the coat- 
tail of the bass singer : — and Signora Cimarosa, (not to 
be behind-hand in the field of battle,) forthwith planted 
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her pickers and stealers in the beauteous tresses of m^ 
dear Adelaide. 

As for the rest, some took one side, and some ano« 
ther ; and for sheer want of something to do, in so 
busy a scene, each began to kick his, or her, neighbor's 
shins. Thtn were sore heels inflicted,- — handsful of 
hair extracted, — and visages ornamented with the 
marks of thunnib and finger nails. Noses were made 
to bleed that never bled before, — and cheeks given td 
understand, that human knuckles are apt to leave behind 
them marks of too clo%t nn acquaintanceship. As for me, 
I Contented myself with disengaging my auricular organs 
from the forced embraces of the Maestro^s digits, and 
keeping him at arm's length, — whilst I continued to 
sting his own ears, by mumbling his favorite music in 
the way, which had provoked him to the commissioti 
of such an outrage. 

The ladies, meantinie, carried on the war against 
each other's head-pieces with redoubled fury ; accom* 
panying their actions with divers screams, and a pro* 
fusion of epithets, little words, and short phrases, of 
anything but a complimentary nature. The dilettanti^ 
and some of the clioristers, (men and women together) 
were sprawling on the floor; kicking and scratching 
one another, with as much skill and force as their rage 
and impetuosity would permit. But of all the actors irt 
that pleasant comedy, the Impressario, without doubt, 
cut the drollest figure. There he stood! poor little 
creature ! tugging at Monti's coat-tail, — his eyes roll- 
ing, and darting forth furious glances, — his nose, 
looking like a double-barrelled pop-gun, charged 
with salt-petre and red hot needles; — and his lips 
covered with froth, like the mouth of a pint bottle of 
porter, from Which the cork has just been extra ted ! 

Sarti, in going to assist the Count, was laid hold ^ 
by Signor Belmonti, the basso bvffo^ who forced the 
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wretched verse-maker against the waH, and with one 
or two punches so straightened his back, that the poor 
devil could not rightly recover his habitual stoop for 
several days after. 

At length the conflict was put an end to — by the 
intrusion of what ? — Neighbors ? 

No ! — only a few pigs, as I hope to be saved. 
These half-starved animals, attracted by the uproar, 
came running in, with their mouths open, and would, 
probably, have made free with some of our legs, had 
not their entrance been regarded as the signal for a 
general flight. And thus ended the memorable battle 
of the cow-house I 

The next day, when we assembled at rehearsal, we 
kissed one another as usual ; — talked of the affiiir 
with infinite glee ; — laughed heartily over our scratches 
and bruises, and were as good friends as ever ! 

I could describe two or three more scenes of a simi- 
lar kind, which were enacted by the company, during 
the time our opera was in rehearsal ; — but I am fear- 
ful Ishould only weary you. 

Let me conclude this passage of my history, by giv- 
ing you a brief account of the first performance in pub- 
lic of Signor Torelli's cheffPcauvre. 

Suppose, then, that evening, — of all evenings in the 
calendar the most important ! — to have arrived. 

Behold the Theatre overflowing with bodies, that are 
themselves overflowing with expectation — and perspi- 
ration ! The town crowded with country-people, 
calashes, and strange dogs ; — the houses empty — the 
inns full. All business, save that of mine host, at n 
stand-still. All the thoughts — fancies — imaginations- 
passions — solicitudes — and anxieties, of some thousands 
of persons dwelling upon one object. All the hearts, 
minds, and souls, of a whole people concentrated in 
our Opera House! 
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The Maestro^ at length, pale as his neck-cloth, enters 
the orchestra, and takes his seat at the piano. Hush 1 
The conversation of the audience is stopped in an in- 
stant, — every one compresses his lips, and draws to his 
nostrils. Such is the silence — so intense the atten- 
tion! — that you could hear the groan of an expiring 
mite ! 

The Overture commences — proceeds — is con- 
cluded ! 

Theuj a long — ^long breath, fetched from a thou- 
sand bosoms, and forming as it were, one monstrous 
sigh — is heard ; — and is immediately followed by a 
dense multitude of bravos — ten thousand shouts, 
screams, thumpings, and other expressions of delight. 

The Maestro rises, and makes his obeisances. The 
people in the pit, then get upon their legs, and reiterate 
their applauses. 

The curtain rises, and discovers a party of fishermen, 
on the sea-shore, diligently employed in mending their 
nets, repairing their boats, he. To lighten their toil, 
they sing a grand chorus, which is applauded to the 
skies. Then, upstanding, in a paste-board boat, I am 
thrust (by three invisible carpenters,) upon the stage ; 
and my appearance is hailed with acclamations. I 
leave the boat, with the assistance of two of the fisher- 
men — come forward to the lights — bow profoundly 
to the people in front — and put myself in attitude. I 
make two points in the recitative, which are taken up 
instantly by the delighted audience. As soon as the 
clappings of hands have ceased, I commence an aria, 
which is eminently qualified to shew ofl^ my fine — 
clear — powerful tones. I conclude by executing a 
roulade with so much neatness, precision, and effect, 
that no wonder the good people in front are thrown 
into ecstasies! They rise from their seats — they 
wave their handkerchiefs — they cut capers in the air ! 
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They show at once, that it is not so much the song — 
as my singings — which has so enchanted them, by their 
cii^s of " Bravo, Conti ! Bravo, Conti ! '' 

To keep them in good humor with Torelli's Opera, 
I ooedeseend to repeat the air ; and the repetition is 
•Yen more applauded than the first performance. 

With a composed and modest countenance, I make 
ibur or five bows, and am again rewarded by a tremen- 
dous explosion of bravissimos I 

Before the mouths of my applauders are half shut, 
(and to rob me, no doubt, of my full share of their ap- 
probation,) the Prima Donna abrupriy enters ; — and 
now, fiercer than ever, are the clappings of hands, and 
beUowings of voices ! 

The Cimarosa places her right hand gracefully, on 
that portion of her body which is supposed to cover the 
heart, and bends her knees till they almost touch the 
ground, as an acknowledgment for so flattering a re- 
ception. 

At length she is permitted to proceed. — Her voice 
(which, without exaggeration, was really a very fine 
one) brings tears of admiration into every body's eyes. 
The air happens to be one full of tender ideas, and her 
execution of it gives immense satisfaction. 

A duetto, between her and myself, follows, and is 
honored with a double encore. At this part of the per- 
formance, several of the audience, (men, as well as 
women) overcome by the excess of their emotions, 
faint away, — and are carried out, as trophies of the 
wonderful Victory, achieved by the Singers and Com- 
poser ! 

Every thing goes on swimm'ngly until the middle of 
the second act, — when the sharp ears of the critics 
having detected, as they think, a plagiarism, a great 
uproar ensues — "Ah ! thief" — cries one, shaking his 
fist at the disconcerted Composer; — "Oh, thou robber 
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of a dead man's goods ! " shouts another. — " Ha ! aha ! 
cheat ! would'st thou pass off old wares for new?" — 
roars a third; — and the house rings with cries of 
" rogue — pilferer — purloiner — and freebooter ! " 

Satisfied with thus manifesting their disapprobation of 
our composer's dishonest practices, they resume their 
seats, and allow the opera to proceed. — ^ Luckily, 
nothing further occurs to offeud their critical ears. — 
On the coQtrary, the concluding air and chorus are both' 
encored ; — and some thirty or forty people are again 
carried out of the house, apparently, in a dying state ! ! 

At last, happily for all parties, the curtain falls. — 
Then the cries of ^ Bravo, Maestro ! ' — are absolutely 
deafening ; — and a forest of laurel leaves are thrown at 
his head. — The applause continues, — it is, of course, 
the signal for the Prima Vonna, Adelaide, and Myself, 
to come and show ourselves. 

Accordingly we come before the curtain, and bow, 
and slide, and curtsey, and do all sorts of pretty things, 
according to custom ; until our modesty makes the situ- 
ation painful, and we are glad to get behind the scenes 
again. 

If you think this account exaggerated, — Come with 
me to Italy, and you shall see with your own eyes, — 
and hear with your own ears, many things similar to 
what I have described. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 
OF GIUSEPPE CONTI. 



PART THE THIRD. 



Antonio Cesaroli, the justly distinguished, and 
never-to-be-forgotten, donkey-driver, of Siena, — (whose 
profound knowledge of the capacities, inclinations, dis- 
positions, passions and innate ideas, of jackasses, has 
entitled to be ranked amongst the lllumnati of Eu- 
rope,) — Antonio Cesaroli, I say, once observed, 
" that although the kick of a donkey might occasion as 
much, or more, pain^ than a back-handed slap, forcibly 
delivered by a human fist, — yet, the degree of indig- 
nation excited by the latter, in the breast of the receiv- 
er, was, beyond all comparison, greater. " For," 
said he, " if one of my brayei-s is moved to the perpe- 
tration of an assault upon my shins, do I think of stilletto- 
ing him on the spot ? No ! — not for an instant ! I 
rub the sore place, — give Jack a couple of whacks 
over the shoulders, — and the affair is terminated to 
the satisfaction of both parlies. If, however, one of 
ray fellow-subjects suffer his knuckles to alight never 
so softly upon the bridge of my nose, every vein of my 
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The blow I had received was not to be forgotten or 
forgiven. I could not drive the recollection of it from 
my mind, — and I became almost frantic under the 
sense of degradation. I threw myself on the ground — 
I tore my hair — 1 raved — I groaned aloud ! A thou- 
sand times, I was on the point of stabbing myself to the 
heart. One thought alone held my hand. It was, 
that there was another heart, whose blood would belter 
expiate the insult I had received. 

Several hours passed away — but my wrath had Nof 
passed away. Evening came, — and,.though undecided 
bow to act, my thirst for vengeance had not abated. 

At that moment, when, had the Arch-Fiend himself 
appeared before me, and offered me the means of 
ample and speedy vengeance, I verily believe (such 
was the intensity of my passion,) that I should have 
eagerly closed with his proposal — no matter upon 
what terms or conditions the offer might have been 
made, — at that moment, I say, I was aroused by a gen* 
tie tap at the door. 

I started up — angry and impatient at the intrusion 
— and unlocked the door; when, to my utter astonish- 
ment the Countess entered the apartment ! 

Before 1 could recover from the surprise and embar- 
rassment, into which her unexpected appearance had 
thrown me, she closed the door, and taking off a large 
black mantle, (which I recognised as one belonging to her 

woman,) seated herself on the sofa. I remained 

standing, perplexed and confounded, at so extraordinary 
ft visit ; and wondering what could be its object. For 
some minutes, both were silent. 

Distracted by a variety of emotions, /could not give 
uttei^ance to a single syllable. She, too, appeared unu- 
sually agitated, — and remained (with her head leaning 
on her hand,) regarding me with a k)ng and earnest 
glance, as if she were reading ray inmost thoughts. 
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Never had I thought her half so lovely, as she ap* 
peared at that moment ! Never could I have believed 
the human countenance was capable of such varied, 
such wondrous, yet still beautiful, (most beautiful) ex- 
pression ! It is not in the power of words to convey an 
idea of the liglit that beamed from her dark eyes. Their 
effulgence was too dazzling. I felt myself quail beneath 
her gaze. 

It was then, that, in a low sweet tone, (in which, 
however, I could not detect the slightest tremor, or 
symptom of the emotion vnthin,) she thus addressed me, 
*' Giuseppe, I have heard of your disgrace. You have 
been beaten — trampled under foot — exposed to the 
SGorn and derision of lacqueys and women ! The mark 
of shame has been branded on your forehead. That 
dishonor must be wiped away, ere you can stand erect 
in the presence of your fellow men. I can read your 
thoughts, and I see you need no prompter. You would 

be REYENGED !' " 

I started, and trembled violently. Thrice I essayed 
to speak, but the force o( my emotions deprived me of 
the power of utterance. An exulting smile played for a 
moment on the lips of the Countess. She rose and laid 
her hand on rny shoulder. 

"I, too^ would be revenged P^ she said, fiercely; 
and while she spoke, her face grew dark as night, and I 
felt her hand tremble violently, " I, too, would Be re- 
venged. This very night — now, now ! before he leaves 
the palace — before he sets out to meet his lady love. 
Were it but one moment later, my vengeance would 
come too late. 

I did not speak — but ray looks sufficiently expressed 
my amazement. 

" Your looks denote surprise," continued the Coun- 
tess, in a calmer tone ; *' but listen, and your wonder 
will cease. I have for sometime suspected the Count of 
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infidelity tame. That suspicion is, at length, confirmed. 
This morning I intercepted a letter from the Marchesa 
de Ravina, in reply to one from him ; whereinshe appotnts 
to meet him at the Ravina Palace to-night, at 12. Had 
I been like the generality of Italian wives, I might have 
laughed at this. I might have — But, no — no! He knew 
me hetter — he knew I loved but him. Oh God ! how 
fondly T- how devotedly ! a thousand acts have shown. 
For him, I rejected suitors far more wealthy and of 
nobler blood. I have made him rich, distinguished, 

honored, envied^- by my preference ! Giuseppe, 

after to-night, Venice will be no home for me. A ves- 
sel is in waiting, to eotiduct me to a far distant shore. 
I have gold and jewels in abundance. Come to me at 
twelve — AT TWELVE ! and say but the words, * the deed 
IS DONE !' and thou shalt be the partner of my flight. 
Dost thou understand ? 1 shall be a ffee woman once 
more — my hand again, at my own disposal. I can 
throw aside my rank — and will. Thou — thou shalt 
DOST thou understand ?" 

A look, and eager pressure of her hand, showed that 
she was understood. ^* At Twelve then, I shall expect 
you," she whispered ; and before I could rise to open 
the door, she had left the room. 

For some seconds after her departure, 1 acted like a 
madmpn. First I laughed — then wept — then laughed 
again ; and then began to dance to the music of my own 
thoughts ! All the idle dreams of my boyhood, all the 
speculations of my manhood, seemed suddenly about to 
be realized, to their fullest extent. 

The riches 1 had so often coveted — the rank (for 
what will not riches buy ?) to which I had so long aspired 
— the power (for is not wealth, power?) I had so often 
longed to wield — all — all these were now within my 
grasp. And more — more — much more ! The love- 
liest woman in Venice — nay, in all Italy, — she to whom 
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thousands bad sued in vain — would, in son»e few hours, 
have indissolubly linked her fate with mine ! 

And these were to be my rewards, — for what? For 
doing that^ for which I, already needed no incentive — 
to gratify that revenge for which my soul panted. 

At once, and altogether, was I beset by the four great 
passions, which, individually, have so often succeeded in 
obtaining the mastery over man. Avarice, ambition, 

LUST, REVENGE ! 

By and bye, I became more calm. My passions, 
though strong and Gerce, for the moment, are never of 
long duration. My nature will not allow me to bear 
malice ; — so that, after a time, I found myself invent* 
ing excuses for my master's conduct ! I begun to con* 
sider what, in his situation, I should, myself, have done. 
He might have thought tliat I was kd by curiosity into 
the Countess's room, to hear the particulars of their matri-' 
monial squabble. Doubtless, if such were his impression^ 
my impertinence deserved correction. 

I felt some compunctious visitings respecting my 
conduct in the affiiir. No provocation could justify my 
hinting to the servants what I had accidentally overheard 
up-stairs. 

But again, was I assailed by the suggestions of nvariee, 
and ambition^ and desire ! — and I became angry with 
myself for my own cold-bloodedness. I called myself 
coward — fool — idiot ! — worthy to be despised by aU 
mankind, were I to put up quietly with the indignity I 
had received. 

I went over, once more, all the circumstances attend-* 
ing my disgrace, — I recalled to my memory the hard 
words, and fierce looks, of the Count — the sneers and 
laughter of the domestics — the stinging observations of 
the Countess. " You have been beaten ; trampled 
under foot •— exposed to the scorn and derision of 
lacqueys and women. The mark of shame has been 
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branded oi> your forehead. Thai dishonor tntist be 
wiped away, ere you can stand erecty in the presence of 
your fellow men ! " 

" And it shall be wiped away," cried I, furiously. I 
drew ray dagger from its scabbard, and, making several 
thrusts in the air, muttered between my closed teeth, 
" die, wretch ! — die — die — die ! " 

This hot fit, however, soon subsided, when certain 
mstances of the Count's former goodness to me, and 
others, obtruded themselves on my memory. I tried to 
shut them out — but it would not do, — -and, as they 
came crowding to my recollection, I felt my resolutioo 
waver more and more. Kindly feelings began to dis- 
place those of anger — the rage that had nerved my 
arm was gone , and, I now, shuddered at the contem- 
plation of shedding that blood for which, a few moments 
oefore, I had so vehemently thirsted. 

I pictured to myself the Count, overwhelmed with 
shame and sorrow, for the injury he had, in his passion^ 
committed, — and striving to atone for it, by a thou- 
sand acts of kindness. '^I cannot do it — I cannot do 
it — I ti^7/not do it," burst from my lips. Yet no 
sooner were these words uttered, than my imagination 
called up the voluptuous figure of the Countess, bending 
to embrace me, for my obedience to her wishes. Fancy 
— (wicked fancy !) carried me even further — but, 
enough of this. You, who have been strongly tempted, 
can understand 'how terrible are the wrestlings of the 
spirit with even one bad passion — and, perhaps, alas ! 
you know, from bitter experience, how frequently the 
latter prevails over " the Monitor within. ^^ 

***** 

The clock struck eleven^ as I followed the Count 
from St Mark's Square. He turned down the alley, 
which leads to the buildings where the far-famed gold 
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chains are manufactured. He was but twenty paces in 
advance of nae — and not a soul was near. 1 felt 
for my stiletto — "The next avenue is quite dark," 
thought I — " there will I despatch him ; for, if he 
regain his gondola, I am foiled." He looked back, and 
seemed to regard me attentively. My disguise, how- 
ever, was so complete, that I did not fear he would re- 
cognise me. 

My God ! what wonders will not a look achieve ! 
As the light from the street-lamp fell on his face, my 
eyes encountered his, and I thought I could read in 
them a look of mingled sorrow and reproach. Just such 
a look as the expiring Caesar gave his assassin Brutus. 
l^hat look saved him ! — saved me from a crime, which 
I cannot now think upon, without horror ! 

" / will NOT do it, iy Heaven ! " muttered I — and 
turned abruptly, in order to regain the square. The 
tears came into my eyes, and ran down my c|ieeks in 
torrents. I clasped my hands, and offered up my 
thanksgivings to that Almighty Being, whose Provi- 
dence had enabled me, even at the eleventh hour, to 
withstand the temptation, — and delivered me from evil ! 

* * # * * 

St Mark's place was now almost deserted — Two 
or three of the cajes, however, were still open, — and I 
entered one to get some lemonade. Whilst I was sip- 
ping this cooling beverage, and meditating what excuse 
I should make to the Countess, two men, wearing 
masks, came from the back part of the room, and call- 
ed for some brandy. I took little notice of them, until 
I heard one whisper to the other — " Come, — it is 
time we were off to the palazzo di Ravina.^^ I then 
looked earnestly at the speaker, and it struck me that 
his figure greatly resembled that of my master. " Could 
it be the Count? and, if so — who was his companion ?" 
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This was the question I asked myself. It wanted about 
!h¥enty minutes to twelve ;•— five minutes would bring 
them to the Ravina Palace. I determined to gratify 
my curiosity, if possible, by keeping pace with them, in 
my gondola. 

I followed them to the water side, — a gondolier hailed 
them, — they stepped into the bark, and pushed off 
I jumped into my boat, and, plying my oars vigorously, 
soon passed them. Then, I relaxed my efforts —.- satis- 
fied with keeping the lead. It was a beautiful evening 
— so light that you might almost have seen to read the 
smallest type. However, / had no eyes for the moon, 
or the moon's image, reflected in the waters of the 
canal, over which we were gliding. A feverish curiosity 
kept me on a perpetual look out after the movements of 
die boat in my rear. Presently, a cry of " Hallo ! — 
mind your course ! " — from a gondola coming across 
the stream, caused me to make diligent use of my oars, 
to avoid being run down. The gondola passed between 
my boat, and the bark which contained (as I thought^ 
the Count Anzilioni, and his unknown companion — It 
made directly towards the palazzo di Ravina ! '' I will 
reach the palace ^r*^," — said I to myself, " for fifty 
sequins ! " Still I did not wish to make it appear that 
I was pulling for a wager ; and so, endeavored to steer 
my course towards^-a< spot, a little to the right of the 
Ravina palace. I observed, however, that (he other 
boats were making a race of it ; — and a spirit of emu- 
lation, perhaps, made me fall in, to try my skill with 
them. We were together — side by side — for, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile. My boat, however, first 
touched the landing place, — the middle boat was next. 
The gondola, containing my acquaintances of the cafi^ 
c^me in last. 

A gentleman from the second boat, now jumped on 
shore — " Well, my friends," said he, (and I knew, 
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immediately, from bis voice, that it was the Count, my 
master,) '^ we have had a hard struggle, and I must ac- 
knowledge myself to have come off second beat How* 

ever, as a loser — I must be permitted to" He took 

out his purse, and was examioitig its contents, when a 
movement in the third boat attracted my attention. I 
saw something like a dagger glitter in the hands of one 
of its occupants. He leaped on the steps where the 
Count was standing. In an instant, I was by his side ; 
— but not before a blow from his stiletto had sent the 
Count reeling two or three steps. 

" Ha ! assassins ! " — murmured the Count, despair- 
ingly — yet essaying to draw his rapier. 

" No — no — fear not " — said I — <' I am at hand, 
GiosEPPE CoNTi.'^ The Count threw a bewildered 
glaace at me, and sank on the steps. In the next 
moment, my dagger was plunged in the breast of bis 
assailant. — The villain fell back into his gondola — 
and his companion immediately pushed from shore. 

I caught the Count, (who was nearly fainting) in 
my arms — leaped into his gondola, — and in a few 
minutes we were at home. 

The clock struck twelve, as, bearing the bloody 
body of her husband, I entered the Countess's apartment. 

She was pacing the room with hurried steps when I 
entered. Never shall I forget the shriek she uttered, 
on seeing the bleeding body of her husband ! 

" Villain ! monster ! Murderer ! — You have done 
^Aw" — she cried, advancing furiously towards me. 
" Here ! — Steffano — Lorenzo — Antonio — Paolo — 
Pietro ! — Seize him — Seize the Murderer of your 
Master ! " 

The Count slowly opiened his eyes — " Dearest " — 
murmured he, — " in CKuseppey behold my Pre- 
server ! 
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When I got into bed that night, it would have done 
jour heart good to have heard how I praised my old 
acquaintance Antonio Cesaroli ! " O great Antonio ! " 
cried I — " Oh, wonderful, sagacious, and never-suffi- 
ciently-to-be-lauded Cesaroli ! From this time for- 
ward, for ever-more, will I bear thy precepts in mind. 
Henceforth, I will look upon the man who strikes me as 
a two-legged donkey — I will regard all blow-givers as 
jackass&s, and give them back whack for whack, — if 1 
do not lose my senses in the struggle. Here has the 
Count been shedding tears, and asking my pardon some 
fifty times, for the insult he had offend me ! Here 
has the Countess been kissing my hand, and pouring a 
million of blessings on my head, for preserving her much- 
loved husband ! 

' " I am no longer a servant, — their generosity Bftth 
made me rich — abundantly rich ! — I can now travel 
about, and see the world. Luckily, the Count knows 
nothing of (and shall never know from me) the terri- 
ble vengeance the Countess intended to have taken for 
his supposed delinquencies ; (I say, supposed, because, as 
it turned out, he cared no more for the Marchesa di 
Ravina, than you do; his object, in going to the Palace, 
at that time of night, being to advise the lady's husband 
about the best mode of getting out of some scrape, the 
latter had got into with the " Powers that be.") 

" I can say to my pillow — '* dear pillow, you do not 
support the head of a murderer ! — You shall (if you 
have ears,) hear me snore as loudly as ever." Ah ! 
long — long live the great Antonio Cesaroli ! 
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The party had been in Boston about a week, when 
one evening, Mr Nathaniel Scudwell found himself sit* 
dng alone by the side of Miss EUismore. The truth 
is, Long Nat had been indulging in a nap ; ^< his custom 
always of an afternoon." 

" Hallo ! — Where's Mrs Debangs ? " said he, rubbing 
bis eyes. — " Ah ! Miss EUismore, 1 guess now, you've 



been winnbg some doves ? '' 
« Not I, indeed,'^— 



returned the youug lady —"I 
always buy ray gloves, Mr Nathaniel." 

"Hum ! — ha ! — well — It w very strange, " quoth 
Mr Scudwell, musing. 

" Strange ? — what is strange, you odd creature } " 
said Miss EUismore, laughing. 

" Why, — hum ! — It's no laughing matter, though, 
Maria — Ahey were cousins, so he was privileged to 
call her Maria.) 1 mean — hum — but I may be mis- 
taken ; so, I'U say nothing about it." 

" About what, for pity's sake ? " 

" Oh ! you must have observed it, as well as myself — 
don't you see how unhappy the bride is ? I caught her 
in tears twice, this blessed day. It is too bad of Bob. 
He sboidd not stay out so much. — Why, he was ab- 
sent nearly the wbcde of yesterday, — and nobody has 
seen anything of him since eight o'clock this morning. 
There's a mystery about it, I guess. I shall speak to 
him seriously, when he comes home." 

" When he comes home ! " — ^ cried Miss EUismore, 
hastily •— " I believe you will find that he has not stir- 
red out of the house, either yesterday or to-day." 

" How ! — what do you mean ? SureZy " 

" Such conduct is disgraceful ! — Too bad ! — •> too 
bad ! " cried Miss EUismore, bursting into tears -*-. 
" Poor — pdbr Harriet ! She has made an unlucky 
clioice, I fear." 

" Why, in the name of goodness gracious I " — sput- 
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lered Loog Nathan --^ looking horribly pet^dexed -— 
" What has happened ? What m the matter ? What 
has Bob been doing 1 " 

" Doing ! " returned Miss Eillsmore, indignantly. — 
" Haven't you eyes, Mr Nathaniel ? " 

" Certainly — I guess 1 have, Miss Maria. — But I 
must say, while I have been by, he has been as loving 
as — as anything loving could be. Why — you now, 
you must allow that, — he kisses her often enough — too . 
much, to my thinking, when bther people are by ; — 
because, I guess, other people have feelings, and would 
like to follow suit, i{ it were — proper, and all that, you 
know. Miss Maria? " 

"Pshaw ! -^ If other people had feelings, they would 
feel as I do, on this occasion — Indignant — more than 
indignant — at the way in which Mr Debangs is treat- 
ing my cousin.'' 

" Why — why — what has Bob been doing, Miss 
Maria ? It seems to me to be particularly strange, that 
I should not have noticed anything." 

" Well then — the truth must out — would you be- 
lieve it? Spite of his pretended fondness for Harriet, — 
Mr Debangs is at this very moment in a room hi this 
very house, — and that room k occupied by a 

WOMAN ! " 

Long Nat started on his feet. — " Miss Maria, — 
am I to believe that you are really, in downright earn- 
est ? " 

'' If you doubt my word, Mr Nathaniel — you can 
soon iatisfy yourself by — but, no ! no ! — that might 
lead to unpleasant consequences. The fact is, (lowering 
ktt voice to a whisper,) the fact is, that, as I and Mrs 
Debangs were returning home (we had been to Wash- 
ington Street to make a few purchases) yesterday af- 
temoqp, / caueht a glimpse of Mr Debangs at one of 
the vnndows of this house. — - Tfaioking it was hb own 
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before, they were colorless. She tried to extricate her- 
self frt)m his embrace. 

" Do — let me alone ! " said she, pettishly — " Take 
away your hand, sir." 

" I won't — Poor little thing ! Is it in a pet ? " 

« Come, Bob" — said Mr Scudwell — " hands off ! 
and eat your supper." 

" Attend to your own affairs, you long man.^^ 

" But you did not answer ray question, Mr Bob — 
I ask you again, where have you been, all day ? " 

"What's that to you, Mr Nathaniel Scudwell?" 

" What is it to me ? why, a good deal — I 'U tell 
you, what it is, Mr Bob " 

" Mr Scud well ! — cried Mrs Debangs, — looking 
very much alarmed. 

^* Dear Nathaniel !" — said Miss EUismore, in a 
deprecating tone. 

" Hey-day ! What 's in the wind, good people ?— 
exclaimed Mr Debangs, rising, — and turning first to 
one, and then to the other. 

" For my part," muttered Scudwell — " it makes me 
sick to see such doubled-faced — " 

" Such what, sir ? shouted Debangs. 

" Oh, nothing. He means nothing," — said his wife; 
earnestly — " Sit down, dearest Robert, and — " 

" I will not, by Heaven ! till that fellow has ex- 
plained what he meant by — " 

" Well, I '11 do that on the spot " — said long Nat, 
fiercely — "I — " at that moment, somebody tapped 
at the door. 

" Come in," cried Maria, eagerly, — " come in, — 
whoever you are." The door opened — and a young 
and beautiful woman entered the room. At the sight 
of her, Mrs Debangs uttered a loud shriek, and fell 
back in her chair. Miss EUismore rose indignantly, 
and exclaiming — "this is quite too bad !" hastened 
to the assistance of her friend. 
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Long Nat's chin seemed about to descend into his 
waistcoat-pocket. The New-Comer looked a good deal 
perplexed. 

Mr Debangs smiled, — and advanced to meet her. 

" My dear Matilda," said he, taking her hand, " the 
nerves of these good people, you see, are sadly out 
of order. They appear to have taken you for a Ghost ;" 
then turning to his wife, he added, gravely, " Harriet, 
is this the reception you. would give your husband's 
Sister ?" 

Mrs Debangs was on her feet, in an instant. 

" Sister ! Oh, Robert !" She threw herself into 
his arms, — and burst into tears. 

Long Nat jumped up, and, in his glee, attempted to 
leap over one of the chairs, — but his feet caught in 
one of the bars, and he fell sprawling on the floor. 

" Never mind !" said he, getting up, and rubbing 
his forehead. " No bones broke ! Why, Bob ! Bob ! 
is that your sister, — the long, absent Mrs Welsh ?" 

" It is, indeed ; " returned Mr Debangs, " — and 1 
must say, that, considering she is my sister, the recep- 
tion she has met with from — " 

" Not a word more, my dear brother," — said Mrs 
Welsh, interrupting him. " My Sister here, has explain- 
ed everything to me, in a whisper. You had intend^ 
ed to surprise her, and I question whether we could 
have afforded her a more agreeable surprise! " 

Mr Debangs led his wife and sister to the sofa. The 
former was still in tears. 

" Harry ! Harrv ! Still weeping ? Fie ! for shame !" 
whispered her husband. 

"But these, are tears of joy," — returned Harriet — 
"Oh! my dear Robert, if you knew of what a load 
of unhappiness this discovery has relieved me ! " She 
hid her face in his bosom 
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" Naughty — naughty girl ! To suspect me ! — so 
soon too ! — Oh, Harriet ! But it was that Long, wiry, 
shambling, ever i' the wrong Fellow, who put the notion 
into your head, — I know it was." " No ! — I declare, 
now, 1 had nothing to do with it" — cried Long Nat, 
reddening, — and, looking at the same time very like a 
guilty person, " 1 had nothing to do with it. Had I, Miss 
Maria?" Maria laughed, and said (rather wickedly, to 
be sure.) ^'Oh! don't appeal to me, . Mr Nathaniel ! 
You must confess you did say, that Mr Debangs' 
conduct was very mysterious, — and that you should 
speak seriously to him, when he came home." 
. " Oh, come now. Miss Maria ! " 

" Kiss her for telling tales out of school, Nat," said 
Mr Debangs, — Long Nat grinned, — stood up, — and 
looked at Miss Maria— (as much as to say,) — "May I ?" 

" If you dare ! — " said Maria, holding up her hand. 

" Oh, very well ! " - — returned Nathan, and, — like 
an ass, — resumed his seat. 

" Well, but, my dear Robert;" said Mrs Welsh — 
"You have left a good deal unexplained ; and, as you 
don't choose to open your mouth on the subject, I shall 
make my peace with your wife, by telling her how it 
happened, that, unwittingly, /was the cause of so much 
uneasiness to her. Oh! my dear, (to Mrs Debangs, 
who was about to speak,) don't say a word — I am a iv^e, 
myself, and can very well fancy what you thought and 
felt. The fact is, my dear sister, Mr Welsh — and my- 
self arrived in New York, about a fortnight ago — (Robert 
has told you, 1 dare say, that it is nine years since I left 
this country, for England,) well, — my husband had busi- 
ness to attend to in Philadelphia, which required his im- 
mediate presence in that city. There were other mat- 
ters to be looked to here, which I, as a woman of busi- 
ness, thought I could dispose of, quite as well asmy^ 
good man ! — Knowing that my brother would be here, 
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Mr Welsh consented to ray coming to Boston. I ar- 
rived with my baby and servant, yesterday morning ; 
and, as business is always the first thing to be attended 
to, (see, what notions 1 have acquired since I became 
a merchant's wife,) I sent for Robert to assist me in 
getting through my weighty matters. It was agreed 
upon between us, that as soon as the business was satis- 
factorily adjusted, he should surprise you, by intro- 
ducing — " 

** His dear sister X6 his dear wife^'^ interrupted Mr 
Debangs, " but " — added he, in a grave tone, " bis 
dear wife it seems " 

" Don't scold me, pray don't scold me now, dearest 
Robert," said Harriet, beseechingly, " I know I was 
very simple, — that I have acted very foolishly, but — " 

" But ! " exclaimed the good-natured Mrs Welsh, 
*' But him no huts, my love. Your husband, after all, 
is the only person to be blamed in this business." 

" Bravo ! " shouted Long Nat, clapping his hands, 
" that's just, as it appears to me. Take ihat^ master 
Bob!"' 

" How", Matilda?" cried Mr Debangs, reddening. 

" Yes, my dear, dear brother," returned she, pat 
ling his cheek, yflmi/iflr/y, " I repeat it. You are the 
only 'person to be blamed in this business. / wanted 
(you must admit ihat^ to be introduced to your lady, 
five minutes after I arrived here. Consequently, there 
is no blame to be attached to me. And ihis^ should 
serve as a lesson to you, dear Robert. Henceforth, my 
good brother, — never, — never, — never keep a secret 
from your wife ! " 

" It 's pretty natural to conclude, that you 're quite 
right, ma'am," cried Mr Nathaniel Scudwell. " What 
is a wife, but a sort of a second self? Therefore, as 
it seems to me, a married man should never keep any 
secrets from his wife." 
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"1 think, sir," said Mrs Welsh, laughing, "from the 
opinions I have heard you express, it ^s pretty natural to 
conclude, you will make a very good husband." 

" Why, — I guess," — returned Long Nat, chuck- 
ling, and leering signiQcantly, at Miss Maria, " as it 
seems to me — I guess, — I shouldn't fall far short of 
the mark." 

" Well, come," — said Mr Debangs, " I haven't eaten 
any supper, and, I must say, I feel confoundedly hun- 
gry. Harry, love ! perhaps, now, you 've recovered 
your appetite. My dear Matilda, take your seat ; — you, 
Mr Longfellow, sit next to Maria. One — two — three 
four — five ! I will venture to say, there are not five 
HAPPIER persons to be found in the City of Boston, at 
the present moment ! " 



It is, as I expected — Miss Maria Ellismore has consented to be* 

come Mrs Nathaniel Scudwell. I heard the news yesterday." Mr 

Waggleson, of New York, told me, the wedding day was fixed. 

C. S. 
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*' * Thai^s a good little dear ! ' says the nurse to the 
child, when she is coaxing it to swallow a pill, instead of 
a sugar-plumb. * This is the way to Heaven ; ' — cries 
the priest, thrusting his head and shoulders through a 
hair-cloth shirt. ' Help^ neighbor I my house is onfire^ 
and your^s stands a chance of being burnt to the 
ground ; ' — shouts the man, whose front parlor is in a 
blaze/' 

" Well, Colonel, and what of all that?''- 

"What of that, cousin Grimslone? Why, you are 
not c^oming Yankee over me, with your sugared and 
spiced speeches, sir. Neither do I relish the rough 
measures you recommend me to use towards my nephew 
James ; — and, lastly, I am not to be frightened into 
assisting you to get out of the scrape your own folly has 
brought you into. That 's my meaning, Mr Grimstone." 

The speakers were Major Darius Doolittle, a 
gentleman, of great wealth, from North Carolina, — 
and Mr Abraham Grimstone, a merchant of Boston. 

They were sitting in No. 88, in the Tremont 

H OUSE, 

Though it was in the middle of July, a fire was burn- 
ing in the grate ; for the day had been exceedingly cold, 
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and it was now raining very hard. The cloth had been 
laid for supper, but the viands seemed to have remain- 
ed untouched. 

That was not the case, however with a bottle of 
Madeira, which i^tood on a side-table, within reach of 
the Major. He emptied it, on concluding his speech, 
by filling Mr Grimstone's glass. 

" Thank ye, — no more wine, Colonel ; " said the lat- 
ter gentleman, " I have had quite enough. But, in re- 
ply to what you just now observed, 1 must beg leave to 
say, that you mistake me, — altogether mistake me, 
my dear sir." 

" Cousin, cousin ! " cried the Major, " d'ye take me 
for a fool ? — for a down-right ass ? You want me 
tolend you (or, which is the same thing, to give you 
my indorsement for) 10,000 dollars — 10,000 dollars, 
sir ! " 

" I wouldn't ask it, my dear Colonel, if I thought, 
for an instant, yop would run the slightest risk." 

" D n the risk, sir ! Every man who lends mon- 
ey, runs the risk of losing it. But, I tell you plainly, 
Mr Grimstone, I don't like your way of asking it. First, 
you try to cajole me into the thing, by all sorts of honeyed 
speeches ; — ; and then, when you find I turn a deaf ear 
to them, you endeavor to frighten me into the loan, by 
hinting that, without it, you may not be able to return 
me the sums you have already borrowed. That hint, 
smarting as I am, under my recent loss, don't come 
very well from you. But what, is worst of all, you 
throw in some d-7-ned ill-natured observations about 
my nephew James. A boy, sir, — A mere boy. at 
College ! Why, if he has been guilty of a few pranks, 
I dare say, there are many at Cambridge, who have 
kept him company." 

" Very likely, Colonel, — very likely. Young men 
wiUhe young men; and there are some excuses to be 
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made for a young gentleman coming from the South. 
1 only mentioned "what I had heard, and seen. For I 
thought, Mr James was going it a leetle too hard ; and 
that you might think he ought to be checked. A stitch 
in time, you know, saves nine." 

" I'll trouble you to ring the bell, Mr Grimstone," 
returned Major Dooliitle. 

The waiter made his appearance. 

" Another bottle of Madeira ; and, hark ye! — a 
small bottle of brandy, and some hot water, — boiling 
hot — red hot ! — d'ye hear ? '•' 

" Yes, sir, directly." 

" I hope you have not sent for any more wine for 
me. Colonel ; " said Mr Grimstone. 

^« Never mind, man. Content yourself. I hate to 
see an empty bottle on the table." 

The waiter returned with the wine, brandy, fcc, — 
and handed to Major Doolittle a letter. 

« What's this } " said the Major, — reading, « « For 
horse and gig hire,' I have hired no horse. Stay ! — 
here's something at the bottom, your eyes are better than 
mine, Mr Grimstone. See, what the fellow says." 

Mr Grimstone took the note, and read aloud, " Sir, 
By the desire of Mr James Doolittle, I have sent you 
my account against him for gig hire, &c. As it has 
been some time standing, I shall feel obliged by your 
handing me the amount at your earliest, &;c. 

Yours, &c. Cjesar Brownrig." 

" What is the amount, Mr Grimstone } " 

'* Two hundred and fifteen dollars." 

" The extravagant young rascal ! and how much, d'ye 
say, his other bills amount to ? " 

" Between five and six hundred ! — There's a bill, 
by the way> for ladies' combs, necklaces, and so forth, 
which will make it come to rather more than six hun- 
dred dollars." 
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" Ladies' combs and necklaces! Why, what the 
devil, did the fellow want with (hem ? " 
' " He told me, that he had made presents to some 
ladies of his acquaintance." ^ 

" Ladies, indeed ! The young dog ! I'll '' 

The Major rose from his seat, and took two or three 
turns about the room. 

" Come, now," — said he, resuming his seat, and 
mixing for himself a glass of brandy and water, — " Let 
me tell you a few plain truths, cousin Grimstone. 
The more I see of you, d — ned Yankees, the more I 
dislike you, — hate you, — despise you !" 

Mr Grimstone started, — then laughed. " Oh, we 
all know your peculiar humor, my dear Colonel," said 
he, " You are like lago, ' nothing, if not critical.' " 

" Critical be d — ned, sir ! I 've seen enough of you. 
You set yourselves up for a moral and religious people. 
Oh, very well, — you have got churches and meeting- 
houses, in abundance. I say, very well ! i am a Chris- 
tian, and never feel comfortable, or satis6ed, with my- 
self, without, attending (once^ on the sabbath, at least,) 
a place of worship. I say this, of myself, that there 
should be no mistake about the matter. And you have 
your Schools and your Lyceums, and your Mechanic's 
institutions, and your Societies for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. I say again, — so far, — very well ! 
And the great mass of you, take good care not to of- 
fend against the laws. Oh, very well ! But notwith- 
standing ALL these things,) I say it to your face,) you 
are a mean, cold, prying, peddling, tittle-tattling, cheat- 
ing, (or, what you, elegantly, call, shavings) cent-wor- 
shipping, selfish, — intensely selfish, people ; — with-, 
out sensibility, or common sympathy, ^— without a grain 
of liberality, — without a spark of generosity ! — " 

" Major Doolittle ! Sir, — 1 cannot sit here, and listen 
to such libels upon the Citizens of my Native State." 
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" You shall sit here, then, Mr Grimstone ; atvd you 
shall listen to what I am going to say. S'blood and 
starvation ! man, do you think, after sitting here for three 
hours, for 'your own pleasure, I will suffer you to run 
away, when it suits me, that you should remain a short 
time for mine ?" 

" 1 don't know what you mean by shall. Major Doo- 
little," said Mr Grimstone rising, and moving towards 
the door " I tell you, I will not stay to hear such opin- 
ions, without — " 

" Hallo ! come back, then ; and rebut my assertions, 
if you can. That's right ! — take your seal again, and 
help yourself to a glass of wine." 

" The people of New England, Major Doolittle," 
observed Mr Grimstone, gravely, ^' are universally ac- 
knowledged to be an eminently moral people." 

** Of New England ? — Umph ! Well, there is some 
Soul in the boys and girls of Maine. 1 love the Maine 
people 3 — and the Rhode-Islanders are a fine, hearty, 
hospitable people. Of the people of the other two 
States, I know nothing. But you, men of Massachusetts ! 
A set of puritanical, (yet Mammon-serving,) strait-laced, 
tongue-tied, heart-fettered creatures!" — 

" Major Doolittle !" interrupted Mr Grimstone, with 
some spirit, " It is very easy to call names. Now I might 
very easily, if I chose, retort upon yon men of the 
South." 

" Retort ! — Ay, ay ! Do, now, — let's hear a Yankee's 
notions of the Southerners ?" 

" Well then, I should say that they were, in general, 
a proud, idle, discontented, luxurious, dissipated, and, 
therefore, certainly not a considerable moral people ! " 

"Ha, — ha, — ha!" 

" Envious of our growing prosperity, and — " 

" Envious ! — By the immortal memory of Tom 
Jeffekson ! Envious of the Yankees ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
Why — Oh, my !— S'blood ! and starva— Ha, ha, ha !" 
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" Well, then," — returned Mr Grimstone, a little dis- 
concerted, '' I guess it LOOKS like it. What are these 
complaints about the Tariff, and so forth, but jealousy. 
of the thriving slate of our manufactures, and so forth." 

"Jealousy? — Curse your Manufactures! It is a 
natural and just indignation, at the d — ned selfish spirit, 
which you of the North have ever manifested. Indig- 
nation at your unparalleled impudence in continuing to 
claim that as a Right, which was granted to you as a 
Favor. Indignation, at the prostration of Southern rights, 
and Southern interests, — indignation " 

The Major's black servant, Marc Antony, here en- 
tered the room. 

" Well, Buck, — said his master, hastily," " Where's 
your young master? Is he coming?" 

'* No, sir. Massa James not at home, sir. A young 
gentleman, ieVf a me, he ' parted from Cambridge five 
hours ago. But he left this 'pistle for you, sir," 

" Give it to me, — left Cambridge, five hours ago ! 
Why, what does the young scoundrel mean by such 
conduct? Here liave 1 been expecting him, — wait- 
ing for him, — sitting up for him, and to serve me in 
this way ! S'blood, and starvation ! Grimstone, see 
what he says in his note. Buck, leave the room." 

" Here are but two lines," said Mr Grimstone ; — 
" he writes — 

Dear Uncle, — A matter of some importance, 
obliges me to leave Cambridge for a few hours. But 
I hope to be back in time to sup with you. 

Your njost affect, nephew, 

James Doolittle.' " 

" A matter of some importance !" exclaimed the ma- 
jor, *' the young scapegrace ! Here, when 1 want to 
employ him upon an errand of real importance, to ab- 
sent himself upon some trifling, — sky-larking expedi 
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tion, which I've no doubt is the case. 'Tis too bad, -- 
loo bad ! " 

" But,'' urged Mr Grimstone, " did Mr James know 
the cause of your coming to Boston ?" 

" To be sure he did. I wrote him by the same 
post that I wrote to you, informing him tliat that vil- 
lain, Hopkins, my clerk, had fled, carrying away with 
him a considerable sum of money, and several valuablje 
papers; and that, I had reason to believe he intend- 
ed to make his way through Bostonj to St Johns. 
Now, this young scamp knows the rascal's person, 
and 1 wanted him to start instantly for Portland ; as 
a fellow, answering Hopkins's description, took his pas- 
sage in ihe steam-boat this afternoon, for that place. 
Nay, I've no doubt it was Hopkins, himself." 

" I should doubt that, my dear sir, for I gave our 
officers a full description of the man's person, as con- 
tained in your letter ; and the officers of Boston are 
very active, sharp-sighted, ingenious — " 

" Ingenious ! " shouted the irritable major ; " pray 
don't make one sick by perpetually buzzing that 
word in my ear. Ingenious! Yes, you Yankees are 
mighty ingenious. It's not every people who can make 
cheeses, and nutmegs, pepper, and sealing-wax, out of 
wood. But, by the way, talking of your ingenuity, 
why the. devil can't you invent something or other, to 
keep your women's feet in proper bounds ; I haven't 
seen a decent foot since I have been in Boston, — and 
such ancles ! Oh, Lord ! " 

" The gentlemen of Boston are very well satisfied 
with the ladies' feet and ancles, Colonel," observed Mr 
Grimstone, simpering. 

" Satisfied ! Oh, yes, they'd be satisfied with any- 
thing. Why, I suppose now, you think this house is 
an immortal fine place ? " 

" Well then, I guess, h's generally reckoned to be 
the first hotel in the Union." 

II 
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" The first hotel — umph ! why, it may be, taking ' 
it aho^eiher ; but they keep a ranch better table at 
Head's, in Philadelphia ; and at Gadsby's, in Washing- 
ton, I feel a good deal more at home. The City Hotel, 
too, and two or three others in New York, are to my 
mind, quite equal to this place, in many respects, and 
superior to it, in others." 

" Oh, Major ! now I know that you are prejudiced. 
You are the very first person I ever met who found 
fault with anything in the Tremont House.'? 

" Found fault ! I'll find fauh, sir, how, when, where, 
and as often, as I see occasion, without consulting other 
people on the subject. There's that villanous gong ! 
It is a down-right nuisance, sir, and ought to be in- 
dicted as such, — waking a person out of his sleep two. 
hours and better before his time ! s' blood ! and starv — 
Butjwhat the devil's that ? 

A hammering sort of noise was heard below. Thump, 
thump ; crash, crash ; click, click ; Bang ! 

" What, in the name of Goodness, can that be ? " 
cried Mr Grimstone, jumping up, and looking a Utile 
alarmed. 

" S'blood ! and — Give me my hat and cane, " — 
roared the major, in a terrible passion. " Give me my 
hat and cane, and I'll go down stairs and blow them up 
sky high ! To set carpenters at work, at this time of 
night, indeed ! (it was half past eleven.) I'll brain the 
ragamuffins with their own hammers, if I don't, my 
name is not Jem Doolittle." 

" Softly, my dear Colonel," urged Mr Grimstone, • 
following the Major. "No violence, I entreat — re- 
member you are not at the South." 

" Not at the South !" muttered the Major to himself, 
as he limped down stairs, (the Major, I am sorry to 
say, was somewhat gouty) " what does he mean by 
that? The poor, miserable ignoramus ! " 
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" The Lord deliver me ! " cried Mr Grimstone, as 
soon as they had reached the passage leading into the 
hall — " There's a man on horse-back, in the middle 
of the vestibule ! ! ! " 

" A man on horse-back ? What, has the fellow rode 
up the steps ? Oh, then that accounts for the noise we 
heard — Outrageous ! Do they allow such practices 
here, Mr Grimstone ? " 

" Surely not ; the man must be out of his head." 

" Hallo ! you sir," cried the equestrian to the major, 
"Stir your stumps; can't ye? Am I to be kepi 
waiting here all night ? Come, hold the Uorse's head, 
while I dismount." 

The animal at that moment reared. 

" Quiet, quiet, my good fellow," said the horseman 
(patting the horse's neck,) '^ why the devil don't you 
hold his head ? he is frightened at the lamps." 

" Sir ! " cried the major, " for whom d ye take me, 
that you presume to address me in that manner?" 

" Ha ! I beg your pardon, Major, " returned the 
horseman, " I did not regard you before. I heard 
footsteps, and I thought it might be the porter, or one 
of the waiters." He dismounted. 

" What 1 " cried the Major, looking hard at the 
stranger, Mr — Mr Dashwall, from England, I believe. 

" Dashmore, Sir ; yes, 1 had the honor of being in- 
troduced to you this morning, by my friend. Captain 
Johnson. The fact is, I have been hollaing in the 
street for this quarter of an hour, for somebody to come 
and take the horse, and as nobody tvould come, and 1 
had no mind to be made a sponge of (it is raining cas- 
cades and cataracts,) I rode my highflier here, up the 
steps, into the hall." 

One of the porters now appeared. 

" Here, you fellow, — Zebedee, — Nicodemus, what's 
your name } take the gentleman's horse," cried the 
Major. 
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"Horse, sir,!" — exclaimed the porter, (an [rish- 
man, by the way, very lately imported) staring, with all 
his eyes, at the animal — *' Divil, then, — 'tis a rale 
horse !" 

" Yes — don't be afraid of him. Tie him up, d'ye 
hear?" 

" Is it tie him up ? " 

«' Ay, haven't ye pegs or nails, for that purpose?" 

*' Musha, then, I don't spy one — but I see, — if yer 
honor likes, I '11 shove him in one iv the parlors for a 
bit — till he's dried hisself." 

" There ! Cousin Grimslone, did n't 1 tell ye ? Call 
this 2i first-rate hotel, and not a nail in the vestibule to 
hang a gentleman's horse upon — well, I never ! " 

The Major burst into a tremendous fit of laughter, 
in which he was joined by the Englishman, the porter, 
and two or three other persons, who had now made their 
appearance. 

Mr Grimstone alone preserved his gravity. " I guess, 
sir," said he to Mr Dashmore, " you 've not been long 
from the Old Country ? " 

" You guess right, sir" — returned the Englishman, 
still laughing. 

" By Jove ! — I like your freedom," said the Major, 
" ha, ha, ha ! A Yankee, now, (leering at Grimstone) 
would prefer getting wet to the skin, rather than risk his 
neck, by riding up a flight of stairs — ha, ha, ha !" 

" A thorough Briton ! " muttered Mr Grimstone to 
himself, turning up the passage, — " self-willed, arro- 
gant, presumptuous, careless of, and indiflferent to, the 
opinions and prejudices of the people amongst whom he 
is sojourning ! '• 

A waiter, who had but recently entered the hall, on 
being informed of the adventure, clapped his hands to 
his sides, and fairly screamed with laughter. 

** Well done^ boy, " — cried Major Doolittle, slap- 
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ping him on the shoulder, " Glad to see you have sense 
and independence enough, to enjoy a joke. There 's ray 
good cousin yonder," added he, in a whisper to Dash- 
more, *< who is sneaking along the passage, will go and 
report this all over town, as the greatest outrage against 
propriety, ever committed within the walls of Boston. 
But come, sir, — there 's supper laid, up-stairs — will 
you do me the favor to partake of it. Come, and I '11 
give you a glass of excellent Madeira, into the bar- 
gain." 

Dashmore accepted the invitation, with thanks. 

"I would ask your horse up" — said the Major, 
laughing, — " but the poor animal would not thank me 
for the invitation. Jonas, boy — or somebody, sefe that 
he is taken to his stable." 

In less than a minute, the three gentlemen were seat- 
ed in No. 88. The Major and his relative by the fire- 
side, as before. The Englishman at the supper table. 

" Well, sir," said Major Doolittle to the new-comer, 
as soon as that gentleman had stowed away a considera- 
ble quantity of cold beef — " Well, sir, what do you 
think of America } But, first, I should ask, how long 
have you been in this country } " 

" About three months, — Excellent beef, sir ! " 

" Only three months ! Oh ! Well, how do you like 
us?" 

" I like you well enough, — and should like you bet- 
ter," replied Dashmore, bluntly, " if you did n't stickle 
so much upon, and make such a fuss about, trifles." 

" Trifles, my dear sir ! — what — " 

" Yes. Why, a fellow can't do or say a ^hing, a little 
out of the common way, without its being remarked, and 
animadverted upon. Every little thing observed, — ev- 
ery motion watched, — every sentence you utter report- 
ed ! Talk of a free country, forsooth ! Why, zounds ! 
There is not a, village in England — and an English 
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tillage is renowned the world over, for tea-parties and 
scandal — yet, I say, there is not a village in England, 
where 1 should not feel more at my ease, — under less 
restraint, — infinitely more like a free-man, than I do 
in this place." 

" Oh ! you are speaking of Boston, are you ? " cried 
the Major, whose face had suddenly become very, very 
red. 

" Certainly, I have hardly been any where else. Be- 
sides, from what I have seen of the people belonging to 
your other States, I should suppose that matters were 
very different with them. But these people — " 

" My dear sir," interrupted the Major, fidgetting 
about in his chair, as he spoke, — " don't be rash in 
forming opinions of us. I am not a Yankee myself — 
but I must say, that the people of New England — of 
Massachusetts — of Boston — of Boston, particularly, 
sir, are a highly moral, enterprising, industrious, ingen- 
ious, intelligent, cliaritable, church-going people. Look 
at their institutions, sir ! See, how nobly they acted in 
the case of the Cape de Ve^d Islands, the other day. 
Observe, how liberally they went to work, vyhen the 
Cholera was announced to have reached our shores. — 
Observe, — you mw^rhave observed with what decency, 
propriety, order, and sobriety, the people of both sexes 
demean themselves." 

" Yes — yes, certainly. I like the women much. 
Pity 'tis they've such clumsy feet, and thick ancles ! " 

" Clumsy feet ! " returned . Major Doolittle, " Oh, 
well. — One does see a few, here and there. But you 
are mistaken, if you think that such is the case generally. 
1 have seen some remarkably small feet, since I have 
been here. Yet after all, who cares about their feet.^ 
The ladies of Boston are as highly accomplished, — 
as intelligent, amiable, lovely, — 
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" Granted, — granted ! " rejoined the Englishman, 
hastily. " I tell you, I like them exceedingly. But I, 
for one, must say that I do care about their feet. A 
small foot and a neat ancle are excellent things in wo- 
man. May I trouble you to pass the bottle? " 

" Certainly. How do you like that wine ? " 

" Hum," — said Dashmore, taking a second sip, 
which he suffered to rest on his tongue a moment or 
two, before he swallowed it, — " pretty fair." 

" Pretty fair ! " exclaimed Grimstone, "why that 's 
the Farquhar wine 1 ! I guess, there's nothing superior 
to it in the country." 

*' Well, I am no judge of Madeira, — that 1 con- 
fess ; " said Dashmore. 

*' But this house, sir ? This hotel, — what do you 
think of it ? an admirable establishment, — eh,* sir ? " 
said the Major. 

" Yes, — very good.'' 

"/ think it first rate," cried Major Doolittle, shew- 
ing, both by his tone and look, that Dashraore's answer 
had disappointed him. " First-rate, sir ! It is allow- 
ed on all hands, that we have no hotel in the United 
States, at present, equal to it." 

" I guess," — observed Mr Grimstone, warmly, 
" there's no house superior to it in Europe." 

The Englishman looked up, and smiled. 

" My dear sir," said he, to the Major, " this reminds 
me of the old saying, about the folly of putting in a word 
between man and wife. This morning, if you recollect, 
when we were standing on the steps, (after Captain 
Johnson had introduced me to you) I heard you abuse, 
in no measured terms, the d — ned Yankees, as you 
called them." 

The Major stirred the fire, with great energy. 

" You seemed particularly annoyed that a lew words 
you bad uttered, in jest, before oae or two persoqs, 
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should have reached ygur ears again from a dozen 
different quarters ; — in your spleen, perhaps, you 
found fault with the feet and ancles of every lady that 
passed ; — you even expressed yourself, discontented 
with, and disappointed ahout, the Tremont ! " 

The Major whistled, and made a wry face. Cousin 
Grimstone, recollecting what had so recently passed 
between himself ^nd the Major, could not help grinning. 

Dashmore laughed and proceeded. " It is so — you 
can't deny it, — you, Americans, cannot endure to hear 
from a foreigner (by the way, it does sound odd to an 
Englishman, to be called a foreigner, in this country,) 
what you feel yourselves privileged to express. Nay, 
you are inclined to be offended, if we do not discover 
beauties, where you feel licensed to point out faults. 
* No man shall say my wife's a bit of a vixen but my- 
self. I may sometimes think, that her nose is a little too 
much turned up, but if yov say, that it is a down-right 
pug, — I'll knock you down.' Ha, ha, ha ! " 

" My — a -^ a — good sir ! " stammered the Major, 
yet feeling more than half disposed to laugh, too. 

" And, my good sir," — resumed Dashmore." — All 
I want to say, is this, that though I admire the feeling 
which prompts you, and your countrymen, in general, 
to put aside all sectipnal partialities and prejudices when 
any part of your vast country is dispraised by a foreign- 
er, and to stand up in defence of the part or State refer- 
red to, — yet I wish you would endeavor to understand, 
and make some allowance for us, English folks, when 
we come among you. The fact is, we are accustomed 
to talk so freely at home ; — to laugh at our own fol- 
lies, and the follies of our neighbors ; to rail and grumble, 
and, like all grumblers, to say a good deal more than 
we mean — a good deal more than we feel ; — that it 
does seem confoundedly hard, when we come here, 
amongst our second and third cousins,, that they will 
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"The long and short of the matter, my dear uncle, is 
this," said Jarpes. " I got scent of your runaway, 
about one o'clock, this afternoon. But, for fear that I 
might be mistaken, I forbore to mention what I had 
heard, in my note to you, lest your expectations should 
be too highly raised. Well, I set out, unaocom{Danied, 
and following the trail of the fugitive, had the good for- 
tune to come in sight of him, about ten miles from this 
city. Hopkins turned his head, saw, and recognised 
me. Clapping spurs to his horse, which appeared to 
be quite fresh,' he set off at a tremendous pace. I en- 
deavored to follow his example, but my mare, (probably, 
having been hardly worked before, in the morning,) 
could not be urged to mend her pace. At last, I lost 
sight of the rascal, — and,' at the pace he was going, I 
was terribly afraid that he would fairly escape me. For 
about half a mile. I rode on, almost out of hope ; when, 
luckily, I met this gentleman, mounted, and on his re- 
turn to Boston. 1 recollected having seen him at the 
Tremont, and made bold to stop, and inquire of him, 
whether he had seen my man. 'Yes — certainly,' re- 
turned he ; ' I have reason to recollect the fellow — 
for he dashed through a puddle as he passed me, on 
purpose, I believe, and nearly covered one side of me 
with mud ! See !' pointing to his trowsers, &;c. ' Will 
you assist me to catch him ?' said I. ' Catch him ? 
How ! what do you mean V I briefly explained the 
particulars of your loss, &;c, and my friend here entered 
into the fdn of the thing, as he called it, with great 
glee. The idea of hunting a man, in America, seemed 
to him to be a capital joke. Away then, we went — 
and my ally being much better mounted than myself, 
soon left me far behind — " 

" Ay," said the Englishman, taking up the thread of 
the story. " Thank the stars ! I was mounted on a 
horse that could leap a fence, as easily and readily as 
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he would moudt a staircase ! As soon as the runaway 
caught sight of me, suspecting, no doubt, my purpose, 
he dashed over a brook, up a hill, into a sort of wood, 
or copse. I followed — (by the way, tho', I got horri- 
bly scratched by the bushes and brambles) — crash — 
crash! went the trees. 'Hark! forward!' cried I — 
keeping the rogue still in my eye. And thus we went 

— pell-mell — helter-skelter — over fence, wall, ditch, 
and brook, — up hill, and down dale, for about half a 
mile ! It was quite a steeple-chase, by the Lord ! I 
had only two falls — and one was in a trout-stream, — I 
fell plump upon a monstrous fat trout — a twelve pound- 
er, by Jove ! But I could not stay to inquire, as to the 
extent of damage I bad done him. Well, by and bye, 
the game made for the road again — I was now nearly 
up with him — a farm-yard lay immediately before us 

— he dashed over the palings, and made for a gate, 
which was unfastened, on the opposite side. In an in- 
stant, I was at his horse's heels, when a cursed drove of 
pigs dashed in between us — down went my nag — 
pitching me over his head, upon the back of a plethoric 
sow ! The obese brute uttered a fearful grunt, her legs 
gave way, and I was sent sprawling at full length on a 
mud heap. On looking up, I saw I was in for the 
BRUSH ! The fox I had given chase to, was brought 
to a stand-still — fairly caught. He had tumbled, or 
been tossed into a sort of sheep-pen — or fold, of some 
description, and lay senseless on the ground." 

" In a few minutes after that," said James Doolittle, 
" I, having pursued the straight road, came up. The 
property, — or the greater portion of it (as 1 believe, 
you will find,) was recovered." 

" And — and what did you do with the scoundrel } 
What became o{ himV* inquired the Major. 

" Oh ! he talked about his wife and family, and ex- 
pressed so much contrition for what he had done — '' 
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^' Contrition, indeed !" interrupted the Blt|or« '* Did 
it look like contrition, bis giving our young iriend here, 
such a run ?" 

" That was the very thing, my dear sir, that saved him. 
Our good friend, here, in consideration of the fine spobt 
he had afforded him, begged so hard for the fellow, that 
(though much againsi my will,) I was constrained to let 
him go.^' 

The Major laughed, and held out his hand to the 
Englishman. "I am greatly indebted to you, young 
gentleman," said he, " and, therefore, I shall not scold 
you very much, for letting the rogue escape. But — " 

" Oh ! my dear sir," cried the Englishman, " don't 
say a word more about it. You should never think of 
hanging such a Reynard as that. He was much too fine a 
fellow, to be hunted down by lawyers ! But, I must 
be off. Good night." 

"Won't you take another glass of wine ? — a little 
brandy and water, instead ? No? Well, then, — good 
night. 1 '11 give you a license, henceforth, to say what 
you please about the Yankees, only — " 

" My dear sir, I should be a d — ned scamp, (that 's 
English,) if I did not proclaim, wherever I went, that I 
had met some good, glorious, noble fellows, among the 
Yankees, (short time as 1 have been here.) In future, 
I will take your hint, and think a second or two before I 
jpcaA." 

" No — no ! That 's a thing J never do !" 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Well, good night, to all." 

" Good night, and God bless you !" said the Major. 
" And now, it's time for all of us to be in bed. James, 
my dear, many thanks ; — you have proved yourself a 
good boy. There, — bless ye. Cousin Abraham, come 
to me at eleven — no, say half past, tomorrow, — and — 
perhaps — I may be able, to do what you require. Good 
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'* Here I '11 sit i' the midst ;— 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we 11 drink a measure 
The table round." Mtiebttk^ 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS 



AT 



THE TREMONT HOUSE- 



" Here I'll sit i' the midst : -- 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we'll drink a measure 
The table round." Mubeth. 



SCENE — THE PABLOR IN THE TREMONT HOUSE. 



TIME TEN o'clock, P. M. 



Mr Gabriel Hugh Barnwell, Mr Alexander Oaul- 
timan^ Mr Louis Longcope, Captain Thomas 
Parkenrath, Signor Conti, Mr Henry Waring, 
Mr Jonathan Crump, Mr Bartholomexo Nicks, Mr 
Costard Sly, and Defoe Walsingham, sitting round 
a table, — which is covered with huge jugs of whis' 
key-punch and brandy-toddy, — innumerable glas- 
ses, and an immense dish of cigars. Side-table or- 
namented with various bottles, of all shapes and 
sizes, the majority of them having their chimney- 
tops unplugged, and their basement stories surround- 
ed by little red ponds, — in the which, two regir 
ments of musquitoes are swimming for their lives, 
Archy in waiting for further orders, 

Crump. 

Gentlemen — ehem ! Look at the board, and then 
at Archy. He has been crying " what d'ye lack ?" 
this quarter of an hour. 

13* 
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Archt. 

What d'ye lack ? — what do ye lack ? 

Bartholomew Nicks. 

Archy — • bring a light ! [Exit ^rchy.'\ 

Gaultiman. 

Well — I don't know — whiskey-punch {pausing) 
— whiskey-punch is a handsome drink enough ; — but 
toddy — brandy-toddy ! — (another pause,) Well, any 
how, I'll stick to toddy to-night. Mr Barnwell, — 
Longcope, — gentlemen, what shall I fill for you ? 

Crump^ 

Fill for yourself, and pass round. 

[^Re-enter Archy vnth a lighted taper,.'] 

Crump. 

Gentlemen, the messenger from the Bar is among 
ye, once more. Consider — is there anything wanting 
to complete your happiness ? 

Bartho. Nicks, {after lighting his cigar,) 

Archy, you may go ! — 

[^Exit Archy. — A general illumination of cigars 
takes place. ] 

•Barnwell. 

Well, Mr Walsingham, I'm thinking that you may 
make yourself pretty comfortable here ; although, pre- 
haps, things may not be quite like what they are in the 
Old Country, eh ? What d'ye say ? 

Walsingham. 

Sir, I am more than comfortable. Who could be 
otherwise at the Tremont ? What said Daniel O'Con- 
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nell of this house ? " In one of my visions," — exclaim- 
ed that eminent orator, — **I have fancied that the 
Tremont originally stood at the corner of Merrion- 
square, Dublin : — and having been lifted, by some 
magic influence, from that, its proper resting-place, it was 
waited, like the palace of Aladdin, through the air, and 
crossing the Atlantic, finally descended, and took up its 
position in the enviable neighborhood of the King's 
Chapel, Boston ! ! !" (applause.) 

Parkenrath. 

Ha, ha, ha ! See also. Clay on Ireland. 

LONGCOPE. 

O'Connell is a capital judge of public houses. He 
told me when I was in London, a year or two ago, that 
he had made a trial of several, both in England and 
Ireland ; — and that the worst beef-steak he ever saw 
cooked in his life, was at Bellamy's Coffee-room, ad- 
joining the House of Commons — " Sir," said he, " it 
was as tough as the heart of Stanley — the biggest enemy 
ould Ireland ever had. I had been thrying me tongue 
upon that spalpeen for two hours, without making the 
slightest impression on his obdurate soul — and feeling 
mighty hungry and agitated, — I thought, whilst he was 
making his speech in answer to mine, I would just 
step into Bellamy's, and thry my teeth upon a rump 
steak, in order to strengthen meself for the re- 
ply I would make to him. By St Stephen ! man alive, 
I might as well have tried to have masticated the lift 
wing of a mahogany .table !" — Ha ! ha! ha ! By the 
way, talking of O'Connell 

Gaultiman. 

Beg your pardon, Mr Longcope, but — see! — I 
was telling Mr Barnwell, just now, that it has lately been 
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found out, to whom tVe are indebted for the invention of 
Mint Juleps ; — but at the moment, I could not re- 
collect the third syllable of the worthy Inventor's name. 
— I now remember — it was one Dr Ferdinando Her- 
benjuce, — a particular friend of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He accompanied Sir Walter to America, and officiated 
as his medical adviser. 

Sir Walter (it would seem) was afflicted, while in 
Virginia, with an intolerable thirst, which troubled him 
exceedingly of a morning; and the Doctor, being con- 
sulted for a remedy, prescribed the admirable cordial 
before mentioned. The original prescription, in the 
Doctor's hand-writing, (a good, bold, legible hand, I 
am told he wrote,) is to be found in the Library of 
Harvard University. 

Barnwell. 

Well, he was a fine fellow that Dr Herbenjuce, and 
as much deserved to have a monument erected to his 
memory, as the great Harvey ; — for if the one discov- 
ered the circulation of the blood, the other invented the 
finest remedy in the known world, to quicken or restore 
its circulation, if stopped, or stagnated — before dinner ! 

Captain Parkenrath. 

A mint-julep should be taken the first thing in the 
morning : that is, the moment you open your eyes. 
It should be lifted to your mouth by a friendly pair of 
hands, and suffered to descend your throat, in drops of 
about the size of small hail stones. You yourself, must 
remain perfectly quiet; attending only, betweenr the 
gulps, to the potion's progress. Each drop, you will 
perceive, as it descends, glides ofifinto a separate chan- 
nel ; so that, by the time you have emptied the jug, 
every part of your body has received its due share of 
the invigorating draught. Your fingers blush at the 
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novelty of their sensations, — your toes tremble with 
ecstacy, — and every individual hair of your head flut- 
ters with delight ! 1 

Bartholo. Nicks. 

That is a fact. 

LONGCOPE. 

Talking of O' Connell, — 

Crump. 

Mr Waring, — have you tasted any of our mint- 
juleps ? If ay, how do you like them ? 

Waring. 

They might be drinkable, if the mint were discard- 
ed. There is a great deal, in the appearance of a 
thing. The first time I cast my eyes upon the rum- 
mer containing this much praised potion, it put me in 
mind of some three or four sprigs of sweet-briar, (or 
some other sprigs-, with leaves to them,) preserved in 
water, dirty water ! — as our young ladies, in England, 
are in the habit of doing with those fragrant slips, which 
sonfte tender swain has torn from the bushes (and 
scratched his fingers, no doubt, in so doing) to present 
to them. Besides, one has to dip so deep into the glass, 
to get at the suctionable stufif; — and the mint inter- 
feres so confoundedly with your nose ! 

Captain Parkenrath. 

« 

That is one of the misfortunes of being furnished 
with an over allowance of nose. A man, with a nose 
of the common dimensions, and who knows how to 
steer it properly, can easily keep clear of what you 
think the impertinent matter* 
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Barnwell. 

Afi, well ! wait a bit, Mr Waring ; — and, take 
my word for it, you'll alter your mind. I have known 
several Englishmen, who, at first, did not over and 
above relish them ; but, after a short time, they came 
to the same conclusion as Mrs Trollope, viz. that there 
is no drink in Europe, comparable with mint-juleps ! 
Mrs T., by the way, adds, that, for her part, she thinks, 
that gin-cock-tail (also purely American) is nearly as 
delicious. 

Bartholo. Nicks. 

The Trollope is a tolerable good judge of drinks, any 
how. Gentlemen — Basil HaU drank nothing but water ! ! 

Walsingham. 

Doubtless, he was a member of the Boston Temper- 
ance Society. 

Barnwell. 

No, sir, he did his best to throw cold water upon it. 
He disapproved of its constitution. He argued that 
it was impossible it could stand : — inasmuch^ am the 
experience of ages showed that its regvlations were fw- 
compatible with the thirsty, and spirit-bibbing propensi- 
ties of mankind. He said, it was ridiculous to suppose, . 
that the mere act of subscribing to certain resolutions 
on paper, could or would, operate as a check upon 
men, who had been all their lives pouring liquid fire 
down their throats, and whose stomachs would neces- 
sarily, catch their deaths of cold, when that fire was 
withdrawn. 

He predicted, that the thing would fall to pieces (as 
all such tyrannies over the appetites must do,) in a 
very few years. He instanced the frequent viola- 
tions of the monastic vow by the monks of old, as a 
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ease in point. Still, he thought, that some vitality 
might be kept in the Institution, provided the Directors 
would take his advice, and adopt certain resolutions, 
#bich he would proposct I believe, however, the Soci- 
ety would have nothing to do with him. 

Bartholo. Nick^. 

* Well, I must say, I antipathize all water-drinkers. 

Crump. 

So do I. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

And I. 

Walsingham. 

So do not I. The Ladies are all water-drinkers. 

Barnwell. 

For " arc" — read " should 6e." 

Gaultiman. 

I shall read neither the one nor the other — I love 
the dear souls too well, to debar them from any of 
their little creature-comforts. A girl of spirit is always 
fond of her glass. 'Tis only prudes who drink milk und 
water. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

A lady should BREAKFAST upou Tose-leaves and 
dew ; — DINE upon wafers and honey-water ; — and 
ivp upon nightingales^ throats, (reduced, of course, to 
m fine powder,) and violefs juice, — She should be 
DRESSED in a stuff made of gossamer threads ; — her 
girdle should consist of butterflies^ vnngs; — and h^r 
sandals made of the down reaped from a sot's 
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CHEEKS ! Her voice should be Wee a larWs whisper^ 

— sweety — clear y — and soft ; — her eyes like ttoo 
Utile sJcieSy with stars in them ; — those stars the blest 
abodes of Modesty and Love. — Her lips should 
wear a smile of ^^ good will towards Men.' — Her step 
should be so light that, though she trod upon locusts an^ 
grasshojppers innumerable, not a hair of their heads 
should be injured. — She should write , nothing but « 
Poetry, and talk of nothing but her dreams ! 

[Loud Cheers.'\ 

Gaultiman. 

Oh, ay ! that may be all very well, — and very fine, 

— but it passes my huckleberry ! Give me a woman of 
good — fresh — honest flesh and blood — A woman, 
sir, that is not afraid, or ashamed, to make use of her 
teeth, when a handsome beef-steak is set before her — As 
for her dress, she may wear what gown she pleases, for 
me, provided slie don't cover her neck — for that 
looks suspicious — And for her looks — (supposing she 
is pretty,) — a little sauciness about the eyes, nose, and 
lips, is the thing, I like most to see — A sort of come- ' 
kiss-me-if-you-dare expression — (you know what I 
mean) — She should walk firmly and briskly, as if pre- 
pared for action ; — and talk about love and ghost sto- 
ries, — Walter Scoit and Lord Byron. She should 
sing all Moore's Melodies ; — have a proper stock of 
worijs to scold the cook with, if necessary ; — and cul- 
tivate her nails, to protect herself from rudeness. — She 
should be able to mend my stockings — and make a pud- 
ding. She should'nt be ashamed to laugh heartily, at a 
good joke — And I should like her all the better, if she 
screamed out lustily, at the sight of a mouse or a spider, 

— for that is so charmingly feminine .' — She should 
be fond of a cat, and keep two or three Canary birds. 
Id a word, she should be all over sprightliness ! 
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PAltKfiHRATH. 

Ha, ha ! well said, Aleck ! 

Babtbolo. Nicks. 

Though I am but a little man myself, I love to look 
upon a tail woman. I don't mean one that is lean. 

Crump. 

For my part, I like plain women best : — they are al- 
ways so amiable — 

Waring. 

Well, give me a small foot and a well-turned ancle, 
and I'll forgive the possessor twenty defects in her vis- 
age, — provided only, that she don't squint ! 

LONGCOVE. 

Revenans a nos Moutons — we were talking of 

WaL SINGH AM. 

Cherry cheeks, small lily-white hands, sloe-black 
eyes, flowing locks, and a dapper shape, for me. Nev- 
ertheless, I am far from being particular ; for it is my 
fixed opinion, that there is no such thing to be found in 
the world as an ugly woman. At least, / have never 
$een one ! 

BARTHOiiO. Nicks. 

Oh, Gemini ! 

Crump. 

Defend us from the Africans ! Mercy, Isabella ! ! — 
[Roars of laughter.^ 

SiGNOR CoNTt. 

I love dem all — from de litel sliilde to de ver old wo- 
man ! [^Continued laughter. \ 
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BiJiTHOLo. Nicks. 

No, as vet, the jugs are more than half full — " high 
decks, built at Boston, of the best nniterials, w^II fbund 
in rigging, fcc." (a loud laugh.) 

Barnw£ll. 

That LiORD Bbougham is a great man, Mr Wal- 
singham. 

Gaultiman. 
So is Daniel Webster. 

LONGCOPE. 

So is Henry Clat. 

Barnwell. 
Well, so is William Wirt. 

Crump. 

And so is Andrew Jackson. 

Bartholo. Nicks (in a whiter.) 

And so is Tom Hagar. [^ growl from Gcmltiman^, 
fidlowed by a chuckle from Crump,] 

Captain Parkenrath. 
And so is John C. Calhoun. 

Mr Sly. 

And so VJa$ Thqmas Jeffei^son* 

Walsingham. 

Yet there v?as one greater than all of these. Need 
I name him ? The honored of all nations — the best of 
patriots and rulers — 
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That ever lived in the tide of times,'* 

Washington ! {A general silence, for two minutes 
and a halfJ^ 

Waring. 

Well — I shall always think Bonaparte was the 
greatest creature that ever existed. 

Crump. 

He was our President's model, in war. The Gen- 
eral told Joseph so, the other day. 

Bartholo. Nicks. 
Ay, ay — Old Hickory can go it, when he 's a mind. 

Wausingham. 

By the way, " the Senator from Massachusetts" has 
a magnificent headi 

Captain Parkenrath. 

He IS — yes — he is a giant — a prodigious person, 
certainly ! — a great — a capital double u ! Oh, it 
is worth travelling a thousand miles, to see him act as 
executioner, on some unlucky wight, who has crossed 
him in argument. He would look many men dead. 
Have you ever seen a lion stare at a goat ? If you 
have not, still you will be able to understand, how he 
with the beard, would funk, on encountering the gaze 
of the " maned monarch." Webster is decidedly a 
great man. His brains must weigh many pounds. 

Crump. 

I knew a man of some repute, whose brain, (it was 
so singular^ that I can't use the plural^ when they 
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came to open his head, after his decease, did not cover 
a quarter-dollar bit ! 

Baanwell. 

Daniel Webster's words are always in their right 
places. 

Bartuolo. Nicks. 

He has an almighty smashing tongue in his head ; — 
that 's certain. 1 think eren Brougham would have 
no chance with him. 

Gaultiman. 

Longcope, did you bear Henrt Brougham, when 
you were in England ? 

Longcope. 

-Oh, ay, a thousand times — in both houses of Par- 
li»ment — in Court, and out of Court — at the Bar, and 
on the Bench ; — and I firmly believe, there never lived 
the man yet, who was capable of getting through so 
' much mental labor, in the course of four-and-twenty 
hours, as Henry Brougham. Look at him when at the 
Bar. As you pass the I'obing-rooni^ in the morning, 
3rou catch a ^tmpse of a gentleman, seated at a table, 
surFQonded by gowns and wigs, — (himself as yet un- 
wigged and ungowned) — wciiing, as if a swallow were 
guiding his p«a. " Who is that ?" you inquire of your 
mend, the juniim* barrister, who is showing you the lions 
of Westminster Hall. " Oh, Brooghani, finishing an 
article kr the Edinburgh, I suppose." You go into 
Court — a cause is called on, in which Mr B. is engaged 
for the Defence — a slight bustle in the Court, proclaims 
the great man's approach ; — he takes his seat, and 
Sir James Scarlett opens the case, for the Plaintiff. 
Brougham snatches up a pen, and commences writing. 
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You suppose that he is taking notes> •«— no such thing. 
His Brief is foefore* him, certainly; but you will per- 
ceive he is writing on a separate sheet of paper. A 
printer's dent is waiting for more copy of an arttcie, 
which Brougham has undertaken to write for '* the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowkdge,^* fof 
which Society, you know, he is the Presidents) The 
first witness is called to prove the Plaintifi's case. Still 
Brougham continues writing. Presently, Scariett silS' 
down. Brougham hands a closely written slieet to the 
printer's devil — rises, and addresses the witness. ** I 
beg your pardon, Mr Tompkins, but, I trust, you wiH 
allow me the pleasure of making your acquaintance, be^ 
fore you depart. My learned friend has hitherto en- 
grossed the whole of your conversation. Permit me to 
ask you a few questions." 

Bartholo. Nicks. 
Too d — ^ned civil, by half. 

LONGCOPS. 

All this is uttered in so mild a tone, and with so much 
suavity of manner, that the crowd begin to think that 
Mister Brougham is not so terrible a feltew, after all. , 
The cross-examination proceeds ; — the witness is evi*- 
dently a shrewd fellow, — more knave than fool, — and 
completely on his guard. The spectators begin to 
chuckle, sympathizing (as they generally do,) with a 
clever witness, when under the harrow of cross-examina- 
tion. Mr Tompkins becomes impudent, — Brougham 
laughs — (no — he seldom laughs — it is but a smile) 
— and' expresses his delight at finding that Mr T. has 
so much wit. The confident Mir Tompkins is thrown 
off his guard. His answers are less studied, and more 
witty. That wit is a dangerous thing. He lets fall a 
word too much. Unconscious Mr Tompkins ! he pre- 
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sently finds, as Mirabeau once said, that '^ words are 
rterrible] things,^' That one word has undone him. 
X ou see the smile of triumph cur) on the advocate's 
lip; — for the first time, he begins to apply the Whip. 
Unhappy Mr Tompkins is done for ! Too late he dis- 
covers the blunder he has made ; — his terror deprives 
him of self-possession — he is ready to faint. "Poor 
witness ! wonderful Mr Brougham !" cry the bystanders. 
The former is, at length, disposed of, and suffered to 
leave the witness box, (almost in a dying state,) and 
Brougham resumes his seat, again, to write, — rising, 
however, occasionally, to put a question to the other 
witnesses. 

Crump. 

Daniel Webster is equally great in the cross-exam- 
ination of a witness. 

LONGCOPS 

No doubt — no doubt. At last the PlaintiflT's case 
IS concluded ; and Brougham rises to address the Jury 
for the Defendant. In five minutes, the Court is in a 
roar, — Copley stoops his head to hide his merriment, — r 
Little John Williams snorts like a racing pony, — 
Pollock smiles, — and Gurnet grins outright. Even 
Lord Tenderden is obliged to hold his sides ! — Scar- 
lett alone fidgets and fumes, as if he was sitting on 
red hot needles. The Jury are already satisfied j — 
they do not require the Judge to sum up the evidence. 
Verdict Jor the Defendant, 

Captain Parkenrath. 
And Tompkins — dies outright ! 

LONGCOPE. 

While the Clerk is calling on the next cause, some- 




body, whispers Brougham, and he goes out. Curiosrty 
tempts you to follow him into the great Hali. A call is 
heard from the Court of Chancery for Mr Brougham,—- 
a motion is about to be made, wiiich he is retained to 
support. — In a few moments he presents himself before 
that great breathing Magazine of Precedents, and law 
dictionary, Lord Chancellor Eldon. The subject is 
one which has engrossed the attention of the Bar and the 
public for weeks, and the Court is crowded, to see bow 
the common-lawyer^ Brougham, will acquit himself in 
Chancery. The Chancellor stares at bis knowledge of 
precedents and cases ; — and little Rose, — the wag; ctf 
the Chancery Court, — whispers that be (old Bags) will 
certainly be made to d<iuht^ by so redoubtable a champ»* 
on. But presently, leaving the books — the advocate 
applies himself more particularly to liis client's case ;-— 
comments on the evidence, — lashes the witnesses, -^ 
upsets the arguments of the oppr)sing counsel — and, 
warming with his subject, pours forth such a torrent of 
eloquence, that the venerable Judge — bttrsts into tenrs f 

Wabing. 

Nevertheless, it was not very difficult to draw water 
from that cistern. 

Walsinghav. 

I beg your pardon, my boy. Lord Eldon was sel^ 
doBti moved to tears but by Aw oum eloquence. He* 
would frequently listen to the most pathetic speeches^ 
and remain as dry*eyedas an odd-tempered tradesman, 
who has made up his mind to say ^^ no" to an appeaKng- 
debtor* But let him commence a ; speech upon bi9 
ottm long services, —- the I-don't-know-bow-rnaoy» 
years passed in dispensing c/om^ of equity to the British 
public, — then allude to the detestable ingrat^ude cf 
that public,^ as shown tn the news*papers -— (*< the» 
whips and scorns of the Times, &c.") and bis faltering 
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voice would announce the coming shower. He worked 
himself up into an enthusiastic fit of admiration of him- 
self — then dwelt upon the detractions of his enemies 
— and, finally, wept to think that such excellence 
should be so abused, and pecked at ! ! 

Waring. 

Yet, after all. Old Bags is a great lawyer, and a 
good fellow. I love him for his " one cheer more ! ''— 
his devotion to field sports — his love of turbot and 
oyster-sauce — his gallant attention, in public, to his old 
wife. Depend on it, one Lord Eldon is worth fifty 
Broughams. Lord Eldon is a sound tory. Brougham 
may pass for a sound whig with some people,- — yet 
many of his own party believe him to be rotten at the 
core, 

Walsingham. 

Lord Eldon's greatest defect was that he never could 
assent to, or dissent from, a proposition, at once. He 
could not be brought to say " ay" or " way" — " it isso^^ 
or " it is not 50," till the end of several montlis. Thus, 
after a case had been argued before him, all you could 
get fi*om the old gentleman was, '' that he could not 
make up his mind, — certain doubts had occurred to 
him, -^he should like to have the matter re-arffued.^^ 
Then came another flock of doubts. '^ He must take 
time to consider." Six months would elapse — and/ 
when pressed for his judgment " he had a very distinct 
recollection of the case, but there were some points, 
upon which he should like to hear (precisely on the 
* one cheer more* principle) the arguments of Counsel — 
(if not giving them too much trouble) once more." The 
case was accordingly re-heard ' — " and then," quo' he 
— "I will take all the papers home, for I have still 
some DOUBTS," and — and so forth — - and so forth ! — 
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Captain Parkenrath. 
An admirable disciple of old Pyrrho, of Elis ! 

LONGCOPE. 

Do you recollect, Mr Walsingharn, a report of a case, 
by little Rose, which appeared in some of the Engl.sh 
papers. It was headed, J think, J^iles vs. Styles — and 
went somehow thus — 

** Mp Leach made a speech, impressive, clear, and strong ; 
"ilir Hart, on the other part, was tedious, dull, and long ; 
Mr Horn then went on, with much he might have left out ; 
Mr BelL spoke so well — that the Chancellor said — I doubt.'* 

But to return to Brougham: — from the Court 
of Chancery, you might, if you liked, follow him into 
the Common Pleas. See him demolish learned Ser- 
geants like so many puppets. Though, by the way, 
they have had, and still have, some pretty smart fellows 
in that Court. Pell, and Vaughan, (since promoted, I 
see) and Taddy, and Spankie — and — 

Captain Parkenrath. 

There is one Sergeant Bumpus among them, who, I 
think, must be a rare fellow, from his name alone. 
Bumpus! Good ! — Bumpus is a good name. 

LoNGCOPE. 

Afterwards, you steal into the House of Lords. 
Lord Wyn'brd is sitting to hear Scotch appeals : — and 
lo ! there — at the Bar, stands B.ougham, brief in hand, 
arguing the appellant's case. Scotch law, you know, 
is about as dry as Scotch s:iuff; — not even a Brougham 
can give you a relish for it, — so, starting off, you make 
your way into the House op Commons. 

Gaultiman. 
Well, it is impossible that your man can be in two 
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places at ODce|-^fla» having left him in t'other 
House — 

LoNGcope. 

Nay, a little patience if you please. By the time there 
is a sufficient number of members, and the business 
of the day commences, you will see Henry Brougham 
in his place, and then^Sr — but I will not describe 
what you, no doubt, have read, or heard already. 
Suffice it, that / heard him make no less than three 
different speeches, on three different subjects, in one 
night. — Two, in reply to Canning, — one — 

Captain Parkenrath. 
Enough, — the House is up — Now, put him to bed. 

LoNGCOPE. 

No, I won't ; for though I lost sight of him for the 
day — the next morning's newspapers informed me, 
that the Anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund So- 
ciety was held the previous evening, at the Freemason's 
Tavern, on which occasion Mr Brougham took the 
chair ! 

Crump. 

An excellent place for him, after having gone through 
so much work. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

His activity is now accounted for. Here was the 
reward for all his labors ! Much talking improves the 
lungs, and strengthens the appetite. No man knows 
that fact better than Lord Brougham. Lord Brougham 
is a wise man. 

LoNGCOPE. 

But consider the situation of Chairman — By Jove ! 
it is no sinecure ; and when you see that he made a 
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speech, explaining the nature and objects of the Institu- 
tion, (which speech takes up a column and a half in 
the Morning Chronicle,) — that he afterwards pro- 
posed the health of this learned person, and that emi-' 
nent poet ; — that he returned thanks, when his own 
health was given, in a speech replete with wit and hu- 
mor, &c. &c., — and that — 

Bartholo. Nicks. 

I say — well then, what time could he have to read 
his briefs ? 

IjONGCOPE. 

Time, Sir ! Read — sir ? He reads with his fin- 
gers, to be sure. 

Crump. 
Psho ! 

Barthoju). Nicks. 
Eh ! come now ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

See BoswelVs Life of Johnson, All great men, 
my dear Mr Nicks, read wiih their fingers. Thomas 
Jefl^erson turned over two pages at once. He could 
touch the sense out of a book, in a few minutes. 
Daniel Websier runs his thumb-nail down the margin 
of bis brief, and lo ! he has sot the whole of the sheet 
by heart. Judge Marshall (a man of the third story,) 
touches the full stops tenderly, with his little finger, (as 
if he were picking up crumbs) — taps his forehead 
gently, and presto I the contents of the book are safely 
lodged in his brain. 

(Cheers and laughter,) 

Bartholo. Nicks. 

Two and two do not always make four. Two onesi 
vol II.' 14 
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according to the rule of matrimony, make but one ; — 
consequently, by the same rule, four units, or two 
couples, make but two. 

Gaultiman. 

Poh ! what has that to do with it ? By the bye, the 
cholera, thank God ! has left New York. 

Barnwell. 

Mr Gaultiman, 

Waring. 

From the recent visitation you should learn to 
be more humanely disposed towards the Insect crea- 
tion. Flies, musquitoes, moths, caterpillars, and all 
sorts of Insects, ought to be encouraged. They are 
the air scavengers appointed by nature ; — the legiti- 
mate purifiers of the atmosphere. 

[Enter Mr Mc Clure.] 

Barnwell. 

Aha ! Mr Mc Clure. We are very glad to see 
you — " Sit down, and drink — and welcome to our 
table." 

m 

Mc Clure. 

Mercy o' me, what a multitude are here ! No mat- 
ter ! — As they taught me to say at Glasgow, in Auld 
Scotland — Vir bonus est quis ? If ho is a good 
fellow ? He who respects the decrees of the chairman ^ 
drinks about ^ and pays his share of the reckoning. 
(Sits and helps himself to a rummer of toddy fyc.) 

[Enter Fen wick and M . R agusan.] 

Conti. 

Aha ! Monsieur Ragusan, how-ty-doo } 
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Ragusan. 

Ver good, I tank you — Messieurs, — Gentlemens, 
(Mr Fenwick, dere is de cliaire) Gentlemens, {seating 
himse/f) I hope dis — dat is, — Ihope we was not in- 
trude upon you ? 

Bartholo. Nicks. 

Not at all. — I guess, you've been at the party. 

Fenwick. 

Right. 

Barnwell. 

Well, how was it ? — I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self? 

Fenwick. 

Delightful. Thank you for a glass. — " All raen 
are equal," as Voltaire says somewhere, — What is it, 
Count? Les hommes sort egaux — et ce n^ est pas — 

Ragusan. 

^^CerC est point la naissance, 

Cest la seule vertu quifait la difference ! " 

Parkenrath. 

What put that into your head, Fenwick? You, of 
all men, to talk about the equality of all men. An Eng- 
lishman, and a lord's nephew, — next in succession to 
a title, and I don't know-how-many thousand a year ! 

Fenwick. 

Tut ! tut ! — I'm a republican, man ! — Mrs 
Emmerson has converted me. Charming woman ! 
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delightful party ! — excellent people ! I'm new 
man. — I^a langue (Count, prompt me,) " La langue 
des F£MMEs est leu ejpee^ Count ? 

Ragusan. 

" Et eUes ne la laissent pas rouUler.^^ 

CONTI. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Goote ! — goote ! 

Fenwick. 

By Jeve, that is always the way with the Count, 
when I ask him to complete a sentence for me. Sar- 
castic Ragusan ! 

> Ragusan. 

No, by my word. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

But the party, Fenwick ? — ■ How did it gooff? — 
Who was tliere ? What were the people like ? And 
how did you enjoy yourself ? ' 

Fenwick. 

Softly — First then, the party was a very full party, 
and went off very well. The company, however, went 
off too soon. A plague on your early hours, say I ! 
From half past nine to eleven ! — What can a man do 
in that time ? Who was there, say ye? For want of 
knowing people's names, can't tell* However, I did 
see the amiable >R. A. and his lovely wife, and they both 
looked uncommonly happy. Boston will be in tears at 
the loss of so lovely a flower. — (Count, lend me your 
snuff-box.) Well, then, there were two or three Rus- 
sian gentlemen, -— and an English gentleman, and some 
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very pretty Boston ladies, — and some very pleasant 
Boston gentlemen. — And they were, all alike, dispos- 
ed to be amiable, and obliging, facetious, and witty, 
and in love — with cakes, and creams, and bon-bons 
and champagne ! Then ibere was the charming host- 
ess — surrounded, like Pope's Belinda, by fifty sylphs. 

** Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hung upon the pendants of her ear — " 

Methought, I could hear them flapping their tiny wings 
for joy, at each lively sally of their favorite lady ! ! 

Crump. 

I guess, sir, it was musquitoes that you heard. 

Fenwick. 

Go to, good Master Crump. Count, allow me to in- 
troduce you to my friend, Mr Crump. So, — where 
was I ? Mrs Emmerson is a sort of Yorick, in petti- 
coats ; — a lady of " infinite jest, — of most excellent 
fancy:" — but what delights you most, is the heart 
that is shown in everything she says. — Her laugh ! — 
(in certain places one would almost say it was too 
loud) — yet by Jove, it is so joyous, • — so full of fun 
(that's a vile phrase, by the way, but I can't think of 
another) that you find yourself crowing (like chanti- 
cleer) in sympathy^ before you can see the point of the 
joke she is laughing at. — By Heavens ! a most exhil- 
arating laugh ! — a laugh that makes you unbutton 
your cravat, for fear of choking ; — the laugh of 
laughs ! ! 

Captain Parkenrath. 

" Oh heaven-born sisters ! source of " 

Fenwick. 

Cry you mercy ! Captain, — Count, the Captain's 
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glass is empty. — That's right — fill it ! -^ 1 was contir 
iDgto the SISTERS, when you took the words out of my 
mouth. — " Most sweet ladies " ~ who " need iK>t 
die painted flourish of our praise.^ But, by Jove ! 
what a sumptuous woman is Mrs Lumley ! — What a 
figure^ -^ what a step I what an air ! She reminded 
me of Lady G- — , and that is saying as much, as 1 
could put into three closely printed volumes — Count, , 
what think you of Mrs Lumley ? 

Raousan* 

Mrs Lumelly ! — Aha ? -^ Oh, ye-es ! — 1 should 
say, sare, she is a woman of de fine spirit, — de most 
noble mind. One dat would look down de misfor- 
tunes, with a glance of bet ey« J 

Fen^ick. 
Brava ! Now for^he other sister, — ^ Mrs Booth ? 

R&GusAfr* 

Beautiful, too, — ^ and #o good ! She say " tankyou,^^ 
it\ so sweet tone, that your lieart feel glad for two*-tree 
day, *fter you bear it ! 

Fenwick« 
Admirable ! — Once more, Count, -— ^A^iady — you 

toOW, -*-* THE hADt I 

Ragusan. 

Oh, yes. Mon dieu! 'Tis a lovely soul indd 
lovely frame. Her mind dwell in one palais diaphane ; 
what you call — transparent palace. Her thoughts is 
as pure as de young blood in her cheeks. Her eyes 
are de little windows, — " from which Charite and Love 
look out upon all mankind. Ma foil She has not 
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one litel secret which she would be ashamed to reveal 
even to an enemy, — if she had one. {grtai applause^) 

Fenwick^ 

Gentlemen ! I beg you to look upon my friend, as 
the most eloquent of Frenchmen. Parkenralh, now 
you have done clapping your hands, tell me — were 
you ever in love ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

* Yes, — I was born merely for the purpose of loving. 
First, I fell in love with my nurse, when I was only 
three years old. She was black, to be sore, but welf- 
featured ; and, I saw Miss Dinah's ^^vkage in her mind/' 
Then 

sFenwick. 

No — no ! Come, now ; — seriously ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Seriously ? umph ! Well, then, I solemnly declare 
that I was never seriously in love, in my life. 

Crump. 

Bartholomew Nicks, there^- has, I guess ; and can 
tell you all about it. 

Bartholo. Nicks. 
Get out ! 

Mc Clure. 

I was in love once, — but 'tis so long ago, that I have 
forgot what it was like, as the old woman said of her 
dream, when she awoke ! 

CONTI. 

It is goote — and it is bad. What 1 call a sad plea- 
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sure, or pleasing sadness. Your heart beat quick, — 
quick, — and your cheek burn, — burn, — and the 
tears come unbidden into your eyes. Then, your 
bosom is loaded full of de sighs, which you try, all de 
day, to get rid of; but when one sigh he fly away, you 
feel his place filled up by anodere. Now, you walk 
fast, up and down ; — den you feel so languid, you are 
glad to fall on the sofa. JSCow^ you are all hot, — now 
you are all cold. Then there come doubt, — and 
FEAR, — and JEALOUSY, on one side of your heart, 
and pull — pull — pull de siring. Oh ! so hard ! 
Then love, — and hope, come oh de odere side, and 
pull him back, -^ back, — back, — gently, — softly ! 
Oh ! it is a conflict terrible ! 

Fenwick. 

By Heaven, sir ! Your description of the thing is as 
true as life. 

Gaultiman. 

" Trumpet, drum and fiddle !" You don't mean to 
say that men sigh, — and cry, — and lie on the sofa, 
when they're in love 9 

Fenwick. 

It's a fact; — ask Walsingham, — or the Count, 
Ragusan, how felt you when you were last in love ? 

Raousan. 

I shall tell you, — first ; I did feel a great rapture all 
overe. (^One glance — one look, obsarve, had taken 
my heart in prison.) My soul he seem to pass away 
from me, in a — a perspirable vapor into de clouds ! 
It appear to me, that I walk upon zephyrs. Every 
pulse he throb wid delight ; — every nerve — he seem 
married to an extase ! At one moment T laugh, den, 1 
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cry ! My mind did teem wid de subtile conceptions, 
de warm conceits — and de mighty witticism. One 
moment I was shook by all sort of de soft tremors ; 
in ancdere, I was as cold as de ice in the winter ! I 
laugh, — I dance, — I sing, — I say to myself, I am 

IN LOVE. Oh, Mon DieuJ [much laughter and 

applause. 

Fen WICK. 

Enough ! Gauhiman, d'ye hear ? 

Gaultiman. 

Oh I it's all very well — and very fine, and all that, 
but — I'll tell you what it is, now. D'ye think we 
have time to play such such fantastical tricks, or feel, 
or attempt to feel, such, cursed, out-of-ihe-wayish sen- 
timents ? " Bird of Liberty ! " Common sense, man ! 
common sense is what we are ruled by. D'ye suppose 
that 1 am going for to whine, and cry, and sigh, for any 
woman on earth ? 

Fenwick. 

Not I, indeed. I never could believe you guilty of 
such extravagance. 

Barnwell. 

Every man, I think, loves once in his life. We, 
Americans, however, take after our brethren the Eng- 
lish, in our outward exhibition of the passion. Thet 
frequently fiel the most, who express the least. 

Walsingham. 

I can imagine the passion, though I never experienc- 
ed it. 

LONGCOPE. 

Incredible ! 
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CONTI AND RaGUSAN. 

Impossible ! 

Fenwick. 
Very improbable — but perfectly possible. 

' WaLS INGHAM. 

" Patience, and shuffle the cards." Listen, — there 
are several stages in love — as in o/Aer fevers. Par 
example — Stage the first, is marked by a pleasing sen- 
sation in your eyes^ which is communicated, by slow 
degrees, to your heart ; — yet the latter beats not faster 
than usual. No ! — tlie feeling is one of calm and com- 
posed satisfaction. A second glance at the lovely ob- 
ject induces a feeling of tenderness. You are in char- 
ity with all living things ; — a spider might cross your 
hand, and dawdle on the way — yet you would treat him 
with respect. Presently you hear the fair creature 
speak; you listen with eagerness — and delight — and 
curiosity — your eyes meet hers ! — 

" Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine to the heart; 
As>if the soul that moment caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought! " 

You ask yourself with trembling accents, — Is that 
"part of my soul, which 1 seek," enshrined in yon fair 
casket ? A new hope is born within you, — you ap- 
jwoach nearer to the fair being, — 'you look into her 
eyes, — you catch every word she utters, — » yet are 
unable to converse yourself. Finally, when you quit 
her presence, her image is constantly before you, — her 
eyes still meet yours, — her words continue to fall upon 
your ear ! You are restless — embarrassed — melan- 
choly. You avoid society, — your food is taken away 
untasted, — you fly to your pillow, but your thoughts 
prevent you from sleeping! Gentlemen, that is the 
first stage of love ! ! 
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The first stage ! Umph ! 

Fenwick. 

Upon my life, then, your patient must be in a despe-* 
rate condition. If you call that the first stage 

Crump. 
Or " Premonitory Symptoms," eh ? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Walsingham. 

Precisely. What I have described is not love, — but 
a wish — a desire to love. I have been so far affected, 
myself. Of the subsequent passages, I cannot speak, 
from experience. 

Fenwick and Barnwell. 

Oh, go on to the second stage. 

Walsingham. 

Well, suppoising that Fortune hath smoothed the way 
for you — that you have access to the lady, and so forih 
— that on a further acquaintance, you find, (or think, 
which is the same thing,) that she. is " all your fancy 
painted her." — Hope — Hope ! gentlemen, I say, that 
quondam injant Hope, now grown a giant — dragging 
the boy Love after him — observe ! 

Fenwick. 

I'll be hanged if I do — you don't keep in tune. 
But I know all about the second stage. The third, is 
when you are convinced from the lady's own lips, that 
your affection is returned — eh } 

Walsingham. 
Unequivocally so! — as the Yankee coachman said 
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to me the other day, when 1 asked him, if my baggage 
« was safely stowed. 

CONTI. 

'Yes — yes — yes ! — dat is Loave — when you find 
that your loave is — what you call — reciprocate — aha? 

Ragusan. 

Oui — den Loave — dat is properly loave — he be- 
gin. Before, (as dat gentilhomrae say — and ver true, 
too) it is but ae desire to loave,— or it is a trick of de 
fancy, prompted by vanite, which whisper to you dat 
that desire to loave yoti, is felt by de lady her own self. 

Gaultiman. 

Well — well — enough of love. It is a subject for 
women, not men, to talk about. 

Bartholq. Nicks. 

'Tis past eleven — time to clear out, gents. 

LoNGCOPE. 

Nonsense ! The Theatre is still open. Mr Waring, 
will you have tlie goodness to sing us another song. 

Waring. 

With pleasure, but with a proviso. That is, I'll sing, 
if our good friend, the Captain, here, will exercise his 
improvisatorial powers, and Mr Barnwell will tell us one 
of his admirable stories, without too many hard words 
in it. 

Parke NRATH and Barnwell. 

Agreed ! 

Fenwick. 

Sing away, my boy. "Th^ Pilot," forever ! I am 
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in such glorioifs spirits to-night, that egad, I'll try, if 1 
cannot beat your Improvisatori here, on his own ground. 
(Shouts of bravo ! — Waring sings " the Pilot," amidst, 
as the phrase goes, thunders of applause.) 

Waring. 

Now, Captain ■■ 

Parkenrath. 
Well — give me a subject^ gCintlemen. 

Fenwick.. 
A lady ! — a lady ! — give him a lady, gentlemen. 

Gaultimah (laughing.) 
What say ye to Janetta Hawkesjbury? 

Parkenrajj^. 

" Dat HI do,^ as our Gernoan friends say. 1 11 take 
one sip, gentlemen, and then — ( Captain P, throws 
himseifback in his chair ^ closes his eytsfortwo seconds 
— th^n starts up^ and delivers the following lines.) 
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JANETTA, 

DELIVERED EXTEMPORE, BT CAPTAIN PARKENRATH, ON THE 

OCTOBER, 1833. 



■Janetta's eyes 



Puzzle the gay, the witty, and the wise ! 
So black, — so large ! — so soft, — so full I 
Pregnant with meanin^t — yet — so duU ! 
So dove-like, — 9parkling, — and so winning. 
So sunny, — sheepish, — yet — so sinning ! 
That he who looks, and does not languish, 

Deserves — deserves 

^w9y,j a bottle-full of anguish ! ! 

Sporting Intelligencers ! y 

Lord ! how they do twinkle ! 

Mysterious heaht-pirrcers! 
How they turn, and — turn ! 
They 'd make your grandfather 
Forget his wrinkle ; — 

And you — they *d rather 
Make you burn, — burn, — burn ! ! ! 

But, ah \ my Janet's Nose ! 
ThcU nose I love so well ! 
(Yet, after all, a nose ! — what is 't 
But a machine to smeU /) 
^ How proudly doth it sit upon her face ! 

P How full of scorn ! — how like, of clubs the ace ! 

Showing contempt for things hehtOj 
Like any Dutch magnifico ! 
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And on whose summit, roseate pimi^es 
Woo the merry, wanton dimples, 
That, on my Janet's damask cheek* 
Laugh, — and play at hide and sedt. 

But see, — where yonder blue-fly sips 
The nectar from her pulpy lips ! 

Ah me ! — that I were there ! 
Sweeter than violets, or briar, 
I'hose lips would tempt a holy friar 

To — to quit his — chair / 

The ruby rogues ! That so invite, 

Yet keep you aye, at bay ! 
Lips ! lips that seem made to rest at night, 
And play 

At ehirry-hob^ all day i 

But, hark ! She speaks ! Was ever tongue 

Fraught with such silvery sounds ? 
There is more music in her ttoiee^ 
(So says the Mayor, and Msjor Boyce,) 
Than in the cry of hounds! 

So sweetly spoken ! Then, so kind J 

With such a winning way ! 
Yet, when I begged to know nry doom. 
She cried — "I never will, (so, feave the room,) 

Say — ' HoNOK aud obey !' " 

Yet, ah ! She hath the prettiest hand 

Of any lady in the Land 4 — 

What though it he a little wartt ? 

She touches her piano-forte^ 

With thumb and finger, quite as lifi^ht 

As Mistress Wren, or Mistress Wnght 

Oh ! pretty fingers ! See, how taper! 
As snowy white, as b my — paper ! 
Oh, pretty hand ! That ^ were mine ! 
Thkn might I hope, in peace, to dine. 
I M drink, and eat, — and eat, and drink, — 
But sltep! — I coM nH sleep — a wink ! 
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All this, 1 16M td hei', — atld iMfe^ — 
But still she pointed to the — door ! 
" Give me thy halid, Mt maid ?** I cried ; 
" Go to, fonfd youth ;** my Janet — dighed ! 
"Give me thy hand?" a^ain cried I, — , 

" I WILL !^ quo' she ; and, skipping hy, 
She gave it me — trroN ttr cheek ! ! 
Good lack ! — IftU it for ft wkitk ! 

(l^pemetidoui duiring.) 



la iMa i 



Captain PARKENRAtH (fituming his Hat) 
Now, Fenwick — 

FsNWICK. 

Well, Capt&in, give me a subjeei. Count, lend me 

your aou£f-box again. (Taking snuff.) 

Captain Parjblenrath. 

A subject? You haihe it bmwt^n your fingers. " A. 
pinch of iSnuff.^* 

All. 
Bravo! " A pinch of stttiff.'' 

Very well, g(Mtl^nien» A pinch nf tnuff, left it be. 
Count, if I am out, (and, as I am not at all used to the 
game, I expect to be iSo, more than Once,) I shall look 
to you to prompt me. 

Oh ! ver well. I shall help ;i^ou out, if I ban. 
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Fenwick. 

Gentlemen, I must bespeak your indulgence for one 
minute. ( Throws himself hack in his chair ^ and closes 
his eyes — (imitating Captain ParTcenrath) — then 
starts up, — opens^ the snuff-box, and begins asfoUows.) 

Of solemn themes, methinks we' ve had enough ; — 
Rise ! Lady Mu8€»,-^and sing A Pinch of«Snuff ! 

(Takes a pinch from <ft« box,) 
Ph(enix of Pinches — piquant'st pinch of all ! 

Haii ! pungent morsel : (applies it to his nostrils.) 
Thou fragrant darling ! An, I love thee best, 
When waggery and walnuts give a zest 

To wine and wassail. 

Sweet NOSE-consoler i Proboscis — ean comforter ! 
What could man do without thee, 

Little Pinch, I pray, , 

O'er our good Captain's lines, or rhymes? (pointing to 
Capt. P.) 

Sans reason they, — (a laugh) 
Or Costard's prose, (pointing to Mr Sly ; great laughter) 
Or — (pauses, and looks round to Ragusan.) 

Ragusan. 
Or Goethe's Werter ! (Much laughter and applause,) 

Fenwick (resumes.) 

Of mute companions, pleasantest and best! 

A friend — " e'er fair and young ;" 
As cheering as a new made jest ; 

Warm as a — watchword from a sentry's tongue ! 

With what emotions dost thou fill — the Nose ! 

That metewand of the head ; 
From thee, what inspiration flows ! 

What TEABi!8 thou mak'st us shed ! 

Infusing cheerfulness and ease, 

Thou gains't a triumph in — a sneeze ! 
And conquer'st care, and sore vexation, 
. By one short act of — sternutation 
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To argument thou lend^st a f^l^ 

Bemending many a stickler ; — 
And yet, like man, thou art but — dust ! 

Like woHAiv — what ? (Looking round *to Raguaan.) 

Ragcsan. 

Mafoi! A tickler! (Roars of laughter, and great cheering.) 

Fenwicx. 

Methinks, I honor irou^tf quite enougfh, 
When I coiiiipc6rt her*— to anwcH of awurt' ! 

.(conJthmed laughter,) 

" ^friend,'" the adage says, "•winefrf, 

Is (verily ?) a friend indeed /" 

Thou *rt such a friend, then, every inch, — 

A fri^tid thitt never fails ob ^ kt a fik^. 

•* But hold !" our worthy chairman ^ries ; 

«*Good sir, — why all this stuff ?** 
I 've done, sweet sir, (O, bless your eyes .*) 
If you with me will symt>8tthlse 

fii^-iehat? — **A pinch bf^ttUff!" (C^ts'fke hot to 
Barn wi^LL, €imf ^its AMm^alnt^Mthxinders 6f appUtuse.) 

By Jove ! ray bdy, ^t httvetftdght you something in 
America. You h^ve bealen your master. I own ^my- 
self conquered. 

Not so — 1 might versify a little on the spur of the 
moment once in a way or so, -^ But you are olways' 
ready. By Heaven ! you Southern's are itbe ^most 
splendid — magnifkieht — glorious felldWls'aiat — 

Hush! hush! Thou«h a Southerner (and pi'Oud in- 
deed I am of being <jDe) I —I — ft— « — thie-fect is, 
my dear sir, I am the only Southerner present. 
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Well, I know that. But, as Godwin says, in hi^ 
St Leon, — " There's no receipt for begetting affec- 
tion in OTHERS, so infallible as a warm and suscepti- 
ble he art." Now, every Southerner I have met with, , 
as yet, carries that infallible receipt about with him ; and, 
what is more, does not object to it to show it at once, ■ 

even to strangers. 

Parkenrath. / - ' 

■ 

Oh ! well — well! — Mr Barnwell, we are waiting * 

for your story. 

Barnwell. 

' So, Gentlemen, attention if you please. I'll tell you ' 

a story, and a true one ; but I sha'n't astonish you. -t 

i 
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MR BARNWELL'S STORY. 



THE LAST OF THE FIRE-EATERS. 
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THE LAST OF THE FIRE-EATERS. 



It was a dark blue night in the month of November, 
A. D. 1809. One star only, was visible in the heav- 
ens ; and that shone as dimly as — a life-weary pimple 
on the nose of an alderman ! The wind was in a mon- 
strous crabbed mood ; — bawling — and blustering--^ 
and squalling — and squeaking, like a crone with the 
tooth-ache. There was ice in the ponds and puddles, 
and the ground was covered with hoar frost ; — yet, 
wonderful to relate, 1 felt unwholesomely warm and fe- 
verish ! ^^Hot, hot, and moisi,^^ as Othello says, of his 
fair lady's hand ; — and on patting my mare's neck, I 
found her as damp, as if she had just come out of a. va- 
por bath ! 

I am one of those, my good sirs, who conceive that 
no effect can be produced without an efficient cotwe ; —;: 
yet, here, I felt myself consumedly puzzled to 6nd out 
a wherefqre for this extraordinary phenomenon. " Phe- 
nomenon," I said, my fellow-citizens, though I like not 
the word ; — it bringing to my recollection a huge flag- 
ellation which I once received at the hands of my old 
tutor, for being incompetent to compass its orthography. 
Yet, — that a living man, and his no less living horse, 
should sweat — sympathetically and simultaneously 
sweat ! without the aid of blankets, rude exercise, or 
any natural cause whatsoever ! — does, and did, at the 
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period of which I am speaking, seem not a little per- 
plexing. 

" In the name of JcAo-saphat !" cried I, reining up 
my steed, and wiping my streaming forehead and 
cheeks ; — " what can have caused this summer show- 
er ?" For you must know, sirs, that I had never ex- 
ceeded a jog-trot during my ride ; — feeling a vehement 
disposition to take a nap ; — a habit, by the way, in 
which I was wont, oft-times, safely to indulge, on the 
back of old Barbara, my favorite mare. Moreover, I 
bad tasted nothing during the whole day, in the . shape 
of stimuJating drinks ; — (save a muggin or two of cider 
at dinner, and a bottle or two of my friend Quincequib- 
ble's Mad«ira^ after that meal) — and, abov€ all, 1 was 
by «o means of a superabundant fatiTCss in my corpo- 
real hereditaments ; — having, (not long befon*,) suf- 
fered most severely from a confounded fit of the gout, — 
which had subtracted a good dozen inches from my cir- 
cumference. I was as lean, in fact, as a pickled hea- 
ring; — argal, by no manner of means disposed towards 
perspiration; and 1 knew of no earthly cause that coiild 
move Old Barbara to such a melting mood. 

Whilst I was thus pondering within myself what could 
have caused this extraordinary thaw, I heard the tramp 
of a horse from behind ; and, on looking round, beheld a 
little man, habited in a white great- coat, and mounted 
on a coal-bJack garran (or galloway,) advancing at .a 
brisk trot, towards me. As l>e came up, my mare 
started and trembled violently, — and so, indeed did 
r — (involuntarily, as it were, and without knowing 
why.) So natural is it for one to be alanued at the 
siglu of a small man, in a while great-coat, on a dark 
November night, and in the middle of the highway ! ! 

The stranger pulled up, and straightway accosted 
me. 

" Your servant. Lieutenant Barnwell j " began he, 
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(in such a crisp, lively, sweet, and fascinating tone^ that 
my ears drank in his words, with a degree of pleasure, 
approaching nigh unto ecstasy !^-— 

'^ 1 am right glad to see you m so healthsome a trioL 
Good ! 1 heard you were left in sojeopardous a state, by 
the late attack of your old enemy," (meaning, of course, 
the gout,) "that there was but little hope left for ye« 
Good ! 'Twas a lie. The world is full of lies. They 
guessed you would leave a plump widow, who had a great 
aversion to Crape, — and — pshaw ! It makes me spit, 
when I think on't.^' 

" Stranger," said I, hastily, " you are welcome to 
spit on, if you like it," — and so, trotted forward, 
wondering who this little white-coated body, could be 
that knew so much of me, and my bed-fellow. In an 
instant, he was again by my side. 

" 'Tis a pleasant nicht, I guess," observed he, (after 
a short pause,) " and seasonable. I like the weather 
to be seasonable, Captain. Above all things (I say,) I 
like seasonable weather. In summer, let it be hot as 
GENIUS, — in winter, cool as common-sense. Good ! 
There is nothing like a smart trot, on such a night as 
this. Look ! my nag has not turned a hair, — never 
does ; and yet, Captain, in Russia, I have rode him two 
and twenty miles, within the hour." 

He had not finished speaking, before I began- to over- 
flow once more, with perspiration. 

" By'r Lady ! " cried I — " there must be somer 
thing most damnably oppressive i' the air ! Sudor- 
iFics are abroad, in battalions ! " 

My diminutive comrade, thereupon, burst into a tu- 
multuous fit of laughter ; — and his short-tailed cob 
whinnied, by way of chorus 1 

"Body o' me! " I exclaimed, passionately, '^ that all 
Nature should be as gelid as the Northern Bear,— 'and 
/, alone, as ustorious as a boiled dumpling ! " 
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flfeof the white-coat, again, burst into a paroxysm of 
laughter. His " ho ! ho ! ho ! " grew louder and loud- 
er ; — he roared ; — he screamed ; — he tossed him- 
self about on his horse, like a mountebank ; — his sides 
shook like a discomposed jelly ; — he clapped his hands 
with most untractable glee ; — ever and anon, crying 
out — " Good ! good ! good ! " 

Now, be it known to you, my friends, that, as I came 
into the world with a two-fold stock of brains, — so 
have I ever possessed a double quantum of joyous sym- 
pathies. And ihuSf my capabilities for enjoitment, 
and my indifference to (what the world is pleased to call) 
CALAMITIES, have greatly exceeded those of other peo- 
ple. If my next neighbor, at dinner (for instance) tell 
me (with an averted nose,) that the turkey opposite 
hath an unsavory smell, — / eat it with the greater rel- 
ish. For why ? because it is a novehy, and novelties 
ARE GOOD ! If a second hand joke be handed to me, — 
I laugh the more heartily ; as nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than to meet with an old acquaintance ! If 
a fellow (born with more pride than wit,) treat me with 
arrogance, I chuckle my bellyfull ; — for nothing to me 
is so RIDICULOUS as such uppishness in a iwo^legged 
thing f like myself! If I lose my health, my money, or 
my timCy I laugh ! — Because 'tis ten to one, the thing 
happened through my own folly; — and folly, wheth- 
er it be mine own, or my cousin's, always fills me brim- 
ful of merriment. 

If the sun shine, I smile ; — because Nature sets 
me the example. If it rain, I laugh ; — because 
much laughing makes me shed tears, — and 'tis un- 
courteous to be dry-eyed, when the sky is in a -weeping 
mood. Nay, if my dog laugh, I grin too ; — * because 
I know the merry creature hath some pleasant whimsy 
in his head, which he would tell me, an he could. But 
to what (say ye, by your looks) is all this to lead ? 
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Simply to this. That whereas, as most other men 
would have been strongly inclined to have tossed my 
white-coated friend into the next ditch (for what 
certainly did seem an overstraining of impertinence,) 
J, on the contrary, chimed in with the varlet's frolic- 
someness, and, giving loose to my risibility, laughed, as 
long and as loud, as any fop-doodle, at his first-bom 
pun ! ! ! 

There we were, — two laughing mortals, — think- 
ing neither of your why% nor what-nots ! — but only 
striving who should send up the highest rockets of jo- 
vial sounds 1 — "J3o / ho ! ho ! ho I " shouted the lit- 
tle hero. *' Ha ! ha ! ha ! haugh ! " — roared I. — 
Echo sent back the sounds into our mouths ; and witb 
unwearied throats, we shot — them out again ! 

In such a state of ticklishness were my nerves, that I 
thought I should never have left ofi*! — And my minikin 
companion,, (with his zig-zag-like laughter,^ appeared 
still less inclined to give over. In fact, I tooK him for 
one of those prerogatived persons, who go about with 
open shirt-collars, grinning at everything, and every 
body — Trading jokers ! — Wholesale dealers in fun ! 
Mirth-merchants ! — A Kentucky boy, perhaps, — who 
had travelled, and seen something of the world, — or a 
. jolly New-Yorker, on the look out for some sport. 

But, at last, (out of very pain and weariness,) 1 was 
forced to desist ; and he, of the White-Benjamin, after 
sundry hysterical grunts, likewise ceased his whoobub. 
Having taken breath, — I opened upon my ingenious 
chance-brother, as follows: — 

" Odds heart and liver ! my merry little galliard, but, 

an thy heels serve thee as faithfully and lastingly as thy 

lungs, thou will have little to fear from the staff of thine 

adversary. But come, topster, tell me honestly, where- 

fore didst thou laugh, and at whom ? " 

" At whom ? " returned he, earnestly, — " At whomi 
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My ye ? Verily ! had I indulged my scrannel humor, on 
such a night as ihis, at the expense of any breather, I 
should expect a bundle of twinges for my supper. 
Good ! -^- But my Jaughier, Major, is a species of chin- 
cough, that has stuck to me- from my childhood. A 
merry thought conies across me, and I can no more 
refrain from laughing, than you can help joining in 
chorus with me, when once I begin. Good ! — Sir, I 
like your mirtb to be unzoned — unpinched — unbut- 
toned ! — And 1 hold, that there is not on Earth, a spec- 
tacle more sublime, than a company of laughers — 
Goodl— Ho! ho! ho!'' 

" By the memory of my Uncle Whipple (nicknamed 
Gleeful Peter !") cried I, " I guess, thou art as merry a 
witworm as ever waged war against dumpishness. But, 
.pr'ytbee, stranger, let us stand on equal grounds. Thou 
hast possessed thyself of my name — (Aow;, I stop not 
to inquire ; 'tis enough that thou knowest me, and / 
know not thee ;) therefore, let us be even. Out with 
it ! — Thy name — thy name, little man ? " 

" My NAME ? " retorted he, somewhat doggedly, — 
then (after a short pause,) he began singing, at the very 
top of his voice, 

*< * What is thy name ? ' quo' Jock, o' the ^orth, 

* What is thy name ? ' quo' he. 
And whence dost thou come, my jolly — jolly bird ? 

From the East or the West Countrie ? 

" * And what dost thou here ? ' quo' Jock o' the J^orth, 

•And what dost thou here ? ' quo' he ; 
' Art thou come a wooing ? 

Then tip, and be doing, — 
There 's a rope hanging on the next tree ! 

« 'And what »g i' thy wallet,' qdo* Jocfc o' the North, 
And what'j " 
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putience and perspiration running out, at the same time,) 
** pr'ytbee, friend, put a stop-ccick on thy humor, and 
answer me at once ; ^- or else, mend tliy pace, and 
leave me to jog on by myself." 

But Heaven bless ye, sirs ! I might as well have ad- 
dressed myself to a deaf nigger — for (without making 
me any reply,) the shatter-pated rogue set up such an 
unrebated laugh, — r that I, verily, thought it would 
have had no limitation ! — And what made the thing 
ten times more provoking, was, that I felt myself (f\olens 
volens !) compelled to take a part in his good-for- 
nothing merriment ! Only fancy a man, my dear sirs, 
laughing against his will ^ Shouting, like a tipsy 
HE^oiTE, without the shadow of an inclination so to do ; 

— shaken into mammocs, — yet without the power of 
helping himself ! ! 1 

1 found myself getting excessively indignant. To be 
so abused by such a — a mudspot — such a grice — 
such a wart — such a stub-nail — such a runt ! — was 
more than I could bring my stomach to endure. But, 
although my bosom was like to the bowels of a volcano; 

— although, I say, I ifelt my heart, lungs, and liver, 
boiling, as it were, in the fierce flames of my newly 
kindledf wrath, — yet, nothing but eruptions of jolliment 
arose from my lips ! Nothing but volumes on volumes 
of LAUGHTER could I scud forth ! 

I was altogether powerless. I could wag neither 
hand nor foot, — In a word, could do nought but — 

LAUGH ! ! ! 

Luckily, a house of entertainment (kept by my old 
acquaintance, Qdintin Pewet,) was close at hand ;— 
a fact which was as well know to Barbara, as myself; 
for, without waiting for the application of either whip or 
spur) she set off into a gallop, (by no means a usual 
feat with her,) and did not relax her pace, until she bad 
reached iu hospitable door. Here 1 disraountedi and 
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ran, with all speed, inia the little blue parlor, — where, 
as soon as I had recovered my breath,) I, most devout- 
ly, returned thanks to Heaven, for having got rid of the 
httle nanieless throat-provoker, and his bag-pipes. 

But — God save the Commonwealth ! before the 
praise-ofiering was yet cold from my lips, mine ears 
were assailed by a burst of laughter from without, that 
set me perspiring again, like a steak on the grid-iron. 
Host, and helps, of every description and color, (black, 
as well as white) were joining in one extemporary — 
fulminatory, " loud and long continued " shout of laugh- 
ter ! The very dogs began to open their lungs ; and 
Chanticleer, himself^ uplifted the shutters of his eyes, 
and volunteerd two or thfee " dwdle-dos ! " (but in a 
very husky and suspicious tone.) I felt conscious that 
my disturber was close at hand. Nay, more, I had 
much ado to keep down certain ha ! has ! that came 
crowding (like a mob of good-for-nolhings, and quite 
against my will,) to the very entrance-hall of my thrap- 
ple. Curiosity, likewise, began to get the better of 
me; — and, as the sounds drew nearer, I could not re- 
frain from opening the door of my retreat, and peeping 
into the kitchen, — just to see what the little rascal 
was about. 

I wish, my fellow-citizens, you had been present, 
to have seen what I then saw ! There was that ignip- 
otent soul, the cook, heaving her unwashed, oleaginous 
body, — and sputtering, like a she -whale, after her 
breakfast ! A squat, tadpoleish, black creature — (of 
the softer sex) occupied a stool on the hearth, shriek- 
iDg, and rolling about, world without end ! — and Josh- 
ufi Todhunter, the little fat waiter, sat wriggling in a 
corner, — and roared, and writhed, and giggled, to 
such a degree, that I thought every moment tbecrea- 
Uife would expire — in a fit ! 

Before the fire-|^«ee, stood nuiie host^ QaiNXJji 
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Pew£t — and, verily, no landlord ever chuckled with 
snch unmortgaged glee, as did this clever creature st 
that particular moment. Mistress Pewet, his wife, sat 
on the dresser (opposite her good man,) wiping away 
the drops, which the exuberance of her mirth spirted 
out at her eyes ; — and a troop of mouth-makers block- 
ed up the door, and passages leading thereto, — all 
thrusting their heads forward, and shaking their sides 
with unextinguishable laughter. 

But the Cause of all this, — where stood he? say 
you ; — and what — or what unto was he like ? Soft- 
ly ! and I'll tell ye. He was standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, disencumbered of his hat and great- 
coat, and bowing to the right and left, with an air so 
irresistibly droll, that it was enough of itself, to have 
sent a congregration of quakers into hysterics. 

I pray you now, picture to yourself, a Utile vaga- 
bond, about fifty two or three, — of four feet, two 
inches and a half, or thereabouts, with a liberal allow- 
ance of flesh on his ribs, — and a pair of legs that 
spoke — (if legs may be allowed to speak — ) of ease 
and vvell-fed-ed-ness. 

His head was surmounted by a little brown-paper- 
looking wig, which you might have sworn was as old 
as a proverb ; he had one tremendous red eyebrow, 
and ofie keyhole of an Eye ; — the fellow to which 
(and 1 speak without jesting,) I verily believe was 
never seen in either hemisphere ! It was of a green- 
ish hue, but large, lively, and lustrous ; with an expres- 
sion, at once, so odd — crafty — feverish — intelligenty 
sarcastical — roving — and malicious ; — so full of meaor 
ings and mischiefs ; so pregnant with rogueries and wag- 
geries, and quirks, andsubtilties; — that, albeit, its glaoce 
set you a grinning — {ufhy, you could not teU -^ ) ]re|, 
wkh me, I must confess, tbere was a spice of noeom 
ibitableaess, (wbereibve, roroaiopk ta m foiHKl <||t|) 
mixed up with my mirth. 
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A slip of black court-plaster marked the spot, where 
his oifier twinkler had, probably, once stood ; but the 
eye-brow that nature had planted for its safeguard was 
gone ; and jiot even the mint of a hair remained, to 
point out to the' curious observer, the site of its ancient 
magnificence ! A dwarfish knob of a nose, that glis- 
tened like a topaz, looked down upon a pair of unlusty 
lips; which, when open, gave you an idea of an 
ossuART, t. e. a place set apart for the bones of the 

DEAD / 

His hairless cheeks hung like a pair of dewlaps, 
over his shirt-collar ; and, upon his well turned chin, 
sat a large pensive mole, turbaned with a bunch of long 
red bristles ! 

Such was this one-eted Micbocosm, in person. 
His dress was equally grotesque. 

He wore a green dress-coat, — the tail of which 
was cut into a point, and was so long, as to sweep the 
ground as he walked ; this was lined with yellow silk, 
and studded with a multitude of large gilt buttons, 
which held up their heads, like so many butter-cups on 
a well-swept grass-plot. Under his coat, was a tiny 
scarlet waistcoat, that sufficed not to cover the upper 
buttons of his pantalbons ; — and round his neck, he 
wore several folds of a while cravat, which, tied in front, 
into a monstrous bow, looked like a huge cauliflower 
growing out of his wind-pipe. His breeches of black 
silk, accorded not at all with the coarse grey worsted 
stockings, in which his legs were encased ; and nothing 
on Earth could be more preposterous than the long 
steel spurs which he had fastened to his shoes ! 

No sooner did he catch a glimpse of my figure, than, 
waving his hand to the kitchen-folks, (which action was 
followed by an immense burst of laughter from that 
taneful assembly,) he hastened to join me in the parlor 

But first, be requested Quiktin jPewit to.bring us a 
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flagon of h]9 bettermost barley-brolh, (QtitWinwas 
famous for his home-brewed ale, in all the New Eng- 
land states.) " And do you, madam," quoth he, turn- 
ing to mine hostess, — " quickly qufold to us the treas- 
ures of the DEEP — I know you keep the key of the 
cellar. Ho ! ho ! ho ! will you do my friend, the Col- 
onel" (meaning me — the rascal !)" " the favor of send- 
ing him a bottle of your best brandy ? None of your 
bar stuff, now ; — mind me — the best — the very 
best!" And so, after having stirred the parlor-fire, 
and drawn the table almost upon the hearth, he pos- 
sessed himself of one arm-chair, and politely invited me 
to occupy the other ; which, with a mind by no means 
at ease, I felt myself, in a manner, compelled to do. 

The first sentiment, however, to which he gave 
birth, made me regard him with less suspicion, and re- 
stored me, in some measure, to my wonted ease and 
confidence. It was this — Cognac. 

" A draught of good Cognac, my dear Colonel, is a 
sort of shiwer-bath to the stomach, which no decent or 
liberal minded person, who has a proper regard for 
that most important organ, should ever dispense with, on 
such a night as this, and therefore — " 

He took out a large black covered book, and an ink- 
horn, and was preparing as I thought, to write down his 
THEREFORE, whcu the landlord entered with John 
Barleycorn, and Mistress Pewit with the brandy bottle. 

On they came, trying, but in vain, to stifle the risi- 
bility which still shook their well-looking rotundos. 
My companion therefore changed his note, and sat as 
grave as Chief Justice Marshall on the bench, — with 
bis EYE fixed sternly upon the black book, an omin- 
ous frown upon his brow, — and his clenched fist, resU 
ifig on the table ! 

As extraordinary an alteration immediatelyf took, 
plaee id QuiirriN Pswii*, uid his dame; tbey^eeaasd. 
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their giggling, — hastily put down the ale, and water 
of life, — and retreated into the bar-room, with manifest 
signs of confusion. 

Even i felt unaccountably disordered ; — large drops 
of perspiration again stood on my brow, and I felt such 
a burning sensation about my throat and tongue, that I 
was fain to cool them with a little ale ; — and, straight- 
way applying the flagon to my lips, emptied it at a 
draught ! ! ! 

It, certainly, was a feat of POT ability ; — that I 
admit ! — But not the slightest symptom of surprise 
did it excite in the stranger, — who, without uplifting 
his ETE, instantly commenced a dissertation upon the 

art of BREWING ! 

1 never was more edified in the whole course of my 
life. Such a profundity of knowledge did he display 
on the subject, that I had set him down in my own 
mind, as a brewer by trade (freshly imported from Bur- 
ton, in the Old Country) — when, almost impercepti- 
bly, he turned the conversation (if such it might be term- 
ed, where there was but one talker) upon Medicine, 
and the whole Science of Chirurgery ! As I live, 
boys, he had the whole tribe of mortal diseases (chol- 
era included) at his finger's ends ; together with their 
preventives and remedies. He touched upon the mer- 
its, and demerits, of several of the great doctors of Eng- 
land ; — in particular of Hunter, Bailey, Blane, Aber- 
nethy. Cooper, Lawrence, Bell, 8tc ; — drew a com- 
parison between them, and the surgeons, and physi- 
cians of the European Continent ; spoke of the latest 
discoveries made, and operations performed, by each. 

He talked of his acquaintance with Baron Larr6, 
M.Cuvier, Richerand, Majendie, fizc; spoke of his inti- 
macy with our countrymen, Hosack, Warren, Physick, 
Mott, be ; and displayed so mach anatomical and phy- 
siological learning, that I then became satisfied be ooold 
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be nothing but a mediciner . From the human subject, 
he turned to the anatomy of the horse ; — spoke 6f 
that generous animal in terms of regard and admira- 
tion, — and commented upon the several works lately 
published upon the Veterinary art. By an easy digres- 
sion, he entered upon the subject of Chemistry; — 
enlarged upon the phenomena of Electricity ; — and 
quickly passed on to the then infant science of Geol- 
ogy. From this, he touched upon Mineralogy, En- 
tomology, Ornithology, Ichthyology, and so on, 
until he had gone through all the Ologies : — unfold- 
ing such a mass of learning, — and, at the same time, 
displaying such an acquaintance with the distinguished 
men of all countries, — such ati intimate knowledge of 
the countries themselves, and of the habits, customs, 
laws, and languages of all nations, that I was struck 
absolutely dumb, with awe and admiration ! 

Without slopping to take breath, he next began 
10 speak of modern literature; and soon got upon 
the subject of the . leading Journals of Europe and 
America. 

His remarks upon the Reviews of Great Britain, were 
summed up in a breath. " The Westminster ^^'^ he said, 
" had some wisdom, but little wit ; — the Edinburgh, 
some W^, but little wisdom; — the Quar^cr/y, neither 
wit, worth, nor wisdom.^'* [These were his opinions ; 
— of my own, I shall say nothing: — for why ? because 
I don't believe you would think them worth much.] 
By and bye, he branched off into a variety of other 
subjects, — entertaining me with some of the drollest 
stories, and most marvellous adventures, that mortal man 
ever had the pleasure of lending his ear to. Occasion- 
ally, (when he indulged in any observations upon the 
nature, passions, and prejudices of man,) his sentences 
formed themselves into rhymes, like those of our friend. 
Captain Parkenrath, or the Italian Lnprovisatori ; and 
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seemed buried in sound and satisfactive slumber. Just 
at that moment, the village clock struck ten, — thfe 
hour at which I was, generally, accustomed to turn into 
bed ; and, struck with compunction, I ran out hastily, 
and, calling for my horse, sat off at full speed towards 
home. 

The night was now become uncommonly dark ; — so 
much so, in truth, that I could not see my hand before 
me ; — but knowing full well every inch of the road, I 
was little uneasied or inconvenienced thereby. 

I pray you, now, my fellow-citizens, to mark, — that 
this road was a straight road, — with not so much as a 
turning — by-way — or foot-path, either to the right or 
to the left-: — so that it is to be presumed, had any ve- 
hicle, horseman, or foot-passenger, passed me, 1 must 
(seeing that my ears were in remarkably good order, 
and by no means likely to be discomposed by the dark- 
ness,) I must, I say, in all human probability, have been 
aware of the circumstance. 

Nothing of the sort, however, I will most positively 
and vehemently aver, did happen. Not a sound, either 
from man, bird, beast, frog, or cricket, did I hear dur- 
fog the whole mile ; — a thing which I especially remark- 
ed, because having never travelled (I mean, of latter 
years) so late at night, 1 was more than usually on the 
alert, — and exceedingly fretsome into the bargain, that 
I had fallen into so great a contra-regularity. 

My wife met me at the door, with a thousand excla- 
mations of joy (according to established custom) at my 
return, and as many interrogatories touching the cause of 
ray being detained so late. 

" But come, my dear," said she, (helping me off with 
my great-coat,) " a friend of yours has been waiting for 
you some time in the parlor, and " 

" A friend ! " cried I, somewhat surprised, " what 
friend ? — hasn't he a name. Sweeting ? " -— 
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" Nay, that is more than I can tell ; " replied she, " I 
know neither his name nor his person. He said, how- 
ever, he was your very good and ancient friend ; and, as I 
knew nought to the contrary, why, I e'en begged him to 
lake a seat by the fire-side till you returned. Lord save 
us ! 'tis a mer^ little eye-bright. He hath kept us all 
a-laughing, ever since he came in." 

"Who?— How? — Where?— What?" cned I, in 
increasing bewilderment, *• W^h'en did he come ? how 
long has he been ? what is he like ? who " 

" Patience hold me upright ! " said she, " come and 
judge for yourself — Why, Gabriel Hugh, man ! " (seer 
ing that I still paused, — for my rising suspicions were 
really alarming) — " you were not wont to be so bacV 
ward, when a friend waited your greeting." 

" But are you sure that he hath — only one eye ? '* 
I asked, with some degree of trepidation. 

" Sure of what ? " quo' she ; " Why, did you know 
of his intended visit) then ? But come, — 1 bargained not 
for so dureful a conference in this cold hall. In with 
you, good master o' mine ! " And so saying, she took 
me by the arm, and threw open the parlor-door. 

Imagine — imagine, 1 say, (if you can, sirs,) my — 
my — my astonishment (though the word doth but fee- 
bly express what I at that moment feh) — imagine, I 
repeat, my wonder — my unqualified amazement — 
(albeit, my wife's words had given me some forenotice 
of what I was to expect,) at seeing my high- way acquaint- 
ance — he of the white coat — the roaring roadster — '• 
the Cyclops, in miniature, — (whom I had left, as I 
thought, fast asleep at Qufntin Pewit's) — safely and 
deeply enrooted in the downy recesses of my own easy 
chair ! 

Yes, there he sat, — as comfortable and contented, as 
a ferret in a coney-borough ; — eyeing me with a look, 
so full of roguery, yet so iiZ^/*a-comical, that, though I 
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found myself fast getting into a state of exudation, and 
felt angry and wondered to boot, I vow to Sc Ingram, I 
could not refrain from bursting out into a most exagit- 
fiting shout of laughter ! ! ! 

My wife and sister were not long in joining chorus ; 
and the children (who had been allowed to sit up to 
supper, — it being my birth-night,) claj^d their hands 
— the lovely ones ! and danced — and capered — and 
whooped — and screamed, like so many mad-caps ! 

As soon, however, as we had cleared our tTiroats of 
this mirthful humor, and silence had been obtained 
amongst the children, — (though not without having re- 
course to various nudges and cuffs, — poor cherubs !) 
I A^entured to inquire of my guest, how it was that he 
had managed to pass me on the road^ without letting my 
ears into the secret ? " For never let me eat meat with 
a fork again," said I, '' but your garran must have gone 
upon tiptoe, — ay, and worn satin slippers, into the 
bargain, to have slipped by me, unregarded, on such a 
night as this, — when the ground is as hard as " 

But he did not permit me to finish the sentence ; 
for, pulling out of his coat-pocket, a sort of illegitimate 
fiddle, — a rebeck, I think they call it, — with only two 
or three strings, he struck up the most mean, paltry, 
rascally tune, that ever was twanked out of catgut ! ! 

Now, as the taste of jalap, senna, and other unsavor- 
inesses,|^remains in the mouth's memory, for years after 
the drugs have been swallowed, — making the stomach 
heave, and the eyes water, at the very thought of 
them, — even so, hath that miscreant of a tune dwelt in 
the hollow of my ear, for a space longer than I care to 
tell. I have a great mind to hum it to you ; — but I 
won't, — for fear it should excite you too much. 

I must admit, that I was superlatively annoyed, — 
and the rogue saw it ; for he continued to thrum on, in 
the most merciless manner ; — yoking together such vli- 
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lainous sounds, — such up-squeaks and nriournful (Joti^i- 
derries ! — that, at last, every individual nerve in my 
body, seemed tickled into a frenzy ; — and, just at that 
moment, my mistress's favorite tom-cat having ventured 
to seat himself upon my knee, 1 threw the sum-total of 
my ire into my right fist, and lent Puss such a dowse o' 
the head, that he set up a series of the most diabolical 
outcries, and thereby succeeded in drowning my tor- 
mentor's rough music. This feat of mine,- immediately 
called forth the screaky mirth of my self-invited guest, — 
whose laughter was echoed, first by the women, — then 
by the children, — and, finally, by myself! In fact, as 
I have before observed, it was utterly impossible to re- 
sist it. 

Fortunately for every one of us, (for we were getting 
quite black in the face, from such recrudescent merri- 
ment,) old Dinah entered with the supper tray ; — and 
the opportunity was gladly seized by us all, to recreate 
our throats and sides. 

1 will not trespass on your patience, by recounting 
every particular which took place on that eventful eve- 
ning; — suffice it, that, although 1 made serious at- 
tempts to extract from my extraordinary visitor, his name 
and degree, — yet they were all equally fruitless and una- 
vailing. He contrived to evade every question that led 
to the subject } — with such infinite ease and skill, how- 
ever, that I was compelled to admire his cleverness, 
even whilst irritated by his rude and mysterious con- 
duct. 

In other respects, the little gentleman was all that 
could be wished, or looked for, as a supper companion. 
He carved beautifully, — was attentive to everybody, — 
caressed the children, — " sweet madamed" my wife, — 
ogled my sister, — told some capital stories, — cracked 
some excellent jokes, — sang some glorious songs, — 
and made the sublimest punch that ever was tasted ! 

VOL. II. 17* 
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He danced a minuet, too, after supper, in the opera 
style, much to the satisfaction of the women ; and, 
finally, proposed my heahh, in the neatest speech that I, 
certainly, ever listened to. 

In short, before we retired for the night, the rogue 
had completely succeeded in twining himself round all 
our hearts. The children (bless . them !) crowded 
round, and clung to him, (though, I thought, they all 
looked awfully hot — poor little dears!) as if they had 
known him all their lives; — my wife pressed him to 
make a long stay ; — my sister whispered me, that, for 
a ONE-EYED man, he was remarkably well-looking ; — 
and even 1 was so fascinated by the varlet's enchanting 
conversation, (which he dealt out in the most silvery 
tones you could imagine,) that I could not bring myself 
to think of going to bed. My attention, too, was more 
than once attracted towards a diamond ring, of singular 
workmanship and brilliancy, which he wore on the fore- 
finger of his left hand, and which (as it seemed to me,) 
he took every opportunity of exhibiting. 

By and bye, 1 found that I could not keep my eyes 
off the jewel — so intense was my admiration of its ra- 
diance ! And, no sooner did he perceive how distin- 
guishingly I regarded it, than, without a mtjment's hesi- 
tation, he pulled it off, and politely begged my accept- 
ance of it. You may be sure, 1 was excessively grati- 
fied, — although somewhat dubious about taking it ; but 
he soon overpressed my scruples, and, thrusting the 
splendid orbicle on my finger, wished me " a long life 
to wear itJ\ There was a significancy, however, in the 
tone in which he uttered this, and a something so disa- 
greeable in the sn}ile which followed it, that 1 did not 
leel altogether comfortable in the possession of the 
bauble. 

But NOW comes the most wonderful part of the story. 
As the clock struck one, we all retired to bed; — I, 
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myself, conducting the stranger to the spare bed- 
room. When there, he affected to be ready to drop 
with drowsiness, and begged me to help him off with 
part of his clothes ; — which, having done, I wished 
him a good night, and retired. 

Well, Gentles, I suppose I might have slept for two 
hours, or thereabouts, (during which, I perfectly recol- 
lecty I was much vexed by certain disagreeable dreams,) 

when I was suddenly awoke not by a strain of 

heavenly music — no, nor by the opening of the case- 
ment — nor by footsteps — nor by a noise in the cup- 
board — nor by a rustling under the bed — nor by 
human whispeiings — nor, in fact, by any of the various 
causes or irxidents, by which romance-writers delight 
to disturb the slumbers of their heroes and heroines ; — 
but simply, by the exanthemata-izing bite of a hungry 
flea! 

1 awoke, I say, and found myself sweltering and 
dew-besprent from head to foot ! My wife's head, too, 
which was resting complacently on my right shoulder, 
seemed melting away, like a pound of butler in the sun- 
shine. A sudden pang came across me, such as I had 
never before experienced, together with an indistinct 
apprehension of some near approaching evil, — the na- 
ture of which, however, I could not even guess at. 
Suddenly — and with great effort, I ventured to look 
up — when I met (terrible moment !) the efe of the 
STRANGER, gaziug, with an expression of undisguised 
ferocity and triumph, full upon me ! ! ! 

His form — (incredible as it may appear) — seemed 
much increased in height, as were his features in ugli- 
ness ; — he had a blood-red mark upon his forehead ; 
and his arm, which was stretched out, menacingly, to- 
wards me, was of a most hideous and preternatural 
length. But, Oh ! that fire ball of an ete ! What Iwor 
guage shall describe that ? Swelling with anger's ven- 
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Unfortunately, I could not help obeying them, — for 
I felt unusually heavy about the eyes. However, the 
next morning, as soon as I awoke, I slipped out of bed, 
and went into the stranger's apartment. 

To judge from appearances, he had not been in bed 
at all; — though I could have sworn 1 had 5een him 
carefully tucked up. 

The female helps, on being interrogated, declared 
that they had not been in the room, since the previous 
evening. " But where is the man ?" — cried I — 
" What has become of him ?" "Oh !" cried my sister, 
" he departed early this morning, I could not get him 
to stay to breakfast. He appeared somewhat out of 
sorts, — and, in answer to my question, as to how he 
had rested, he replied, " As well as I generally do^ 
good madam." Then followed a long lecture from 
my wife, about the guilt of inebriety in the father of a 
family, — and so forth — which, as a well practised hus- 
band, I lent a patient ear to. I said nothing to her, 
however, about the last night's scene ; — for a very 
good reason, — because, 1 was quite sure she would 
not believe a word of it. 

Nevertheless, for the next two or three weeks, 1 
made every attempt to find out what had become of 
the muncher of hot cinders ; — but was unable to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of him. Nobody knew wkERE 
he came from, — no one had seen him, since the 
night he had created such a sensation (as the saying is) 
at Quintin Pewit's ! 1 hunted about for forty miles 
around my humble dwelling, but could not find a soul 
who was able to give me any information respecting 
him ! 

Well, sirs, — several years rolled by, — I jogged 
on, in my usual course. Farming and trading, — 
trading and farming, — as matters happened, and as 
things turned up. I had almost forgotten the affair of 
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the ONE £T£D STRANGER, when, one day, — happening 
to enter a certain City, I saw, written up, (over a 

door way,) in LARGE CAPITALS, « THE 

FIRE KING ! ! WONDERFUL EXHIBITION !! ! 

Monsieur Dumont, the last op the fire eaters, 
^ill, to-nighLi swallow prussic acid, — eat smoking 
charcoal, — go to sleep in an oven, made red-hot ! 
and wake up, and drink in the oven, a rummer-ful of 
boiling oil ! !" 

" Egad !" said I to myself, " this fellow must be a 
rare one ! I'll go and see how he gets through this 
BAKING and BOILING busiuess !" 

Gentlemen, at six o'clock, (the . exhibition com- 
menced at six,) I repaired to the house where these 
extraordinary swallowing, and sleeping-feats, were 
to take place ; I secured a convQpient seat, and sat 
down, prepared to be considerably amused by the ex- 
pected performance, or rather performances. 

By and bye, Monsieur Dumont made his appear- 
ance, he bowed and shuffled, first to the right, and then 
to the left. I looked hard at him — again — and 
again — and again ! 

I could not be mistaken. It was — ay, it was the 
MAN, who, several years ago, had caused me such un- 
easiness ! Yes, — yes, — my little white-coated ac- 
quaintance stood once more before me, — alive — and 
in full health, — happy, — and as boisterously cheer- 
ful as ever 1 Only, by the way, he had recovered the 
use of his other eye, (the black court-plaster being re- 
moved,) and over it, he wore as pretty a hedge, in the 
shape of an eye-brow, — as you would -wish to see. ! ! ! 

The fellow was about to swallow the prussic acid, 
.when, — seeing me, he put down the vial, and burst otit 
into a tremendous shout of laughter ! 

Heaven bless ye, sirs ! every body in the house, — 
in the place — instantly followed his example. There 
was DO withstanding it ! He laughed^ — They laughed 
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— 1 laughed — We all laughed — till our sides ached. 
But it happened to be very rough, wintry weather, 
and I had suffered very — very much, of late, by catch- 
ing cold on one or two occasions, in consequence of 
going too suddenly from a hot room into the open air. 

I feh, that, if I continued in the room, with the smok- 
ing charcoal-eater, I should very soon exudate in a way 
that would be extremely unpleasant, and, perhaps, dan- 
gerous. I dreaded venturing out in such a state, and, 
therefore, made up my mind to leave the room in- 
stantly. As I got to the door, I turned to take a last 
look at my old acquaintance. Our eyes met, — and 
again was I forced to laugh against my will — " Good ! 

— good ! -5— good ! " shouted the little hero. And that's 
the last of the last of the Fire Eaters. 



When Mr Barnwell had concluded the above, Mr Longcope wai 
called upon for a tale or a song, and at the special request of Cap- 
tain Parkenrath he related the following truk story. 
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THE MERRY MAIDS OP GRAND 

CAIRO. 



If you have happened to reside in Grand Cairo, (in 
the State of New York), for any length of time, it is 
next to a certainty that you know, by sight, that Pres- 
ident of American Bucks, — the Sunflower of Bagdad 
Street, — Abraham T. Strumcerner, Esquire. 

Abraham is a man of about forty two years of age. 
His height is doubtful, — but say, four feet, eleven inch- 
es. He is extremely well-built about the legs, and his 
shoulders are not badly made ; — but there is too much 
breadth about the waist, to answer your ideas of a per- 
fectly proper-shaped man. 

This inclination to obesity has always been a heavy 
source of discomfort and annoyance to Mr Strumcerner ; 
and it is known, that he has been in training, under a 
multitude of shape-smiths, to effect, if possible, a reduc- 
tion of that fleshy knobbiness, which so materially inter- 
feres with the symmetry of his form. 

It has been said that he wears stays; — certain it is, 
that he sports a brace of waist-belts ; — for I know the 
store where he bought them. His face is round, plump, 
and moon-colored ; — surrounded by a huge hedge of 
whisker, and ornamented in the centre by a column of 
GRISTLE, — which Nature (it is presumed) intended for a 
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NOSE. I say, intended, — for the thing is certainly un- 
like every other snneller, I ever saw upon the face of 
either man or woman, — (and I have seen, believe me, 
some strange noses, in my time.) Not that it is al- 
together unsightly. — No I — Its extreme length rather 
induces in the breast of the beholder a feeling of rever- 
^e^-'.^a&diti^yawiiiilg nostHls, ftodi tlitt which ^d 
suspended a brace of little beards, inspire you with 
wonder, and a lively desire to ftnow something more of 
the proprietor of so great a natural curiosity ! 
X I believe that Mr Strumcemer is very proud of his 
nose. It is certain that he pays great attention to it, — 
and is somewhat over-particular in the quality of its daily 
fbod. He rakeJs more stiuff than any other man in 
America, — but thett, ats his purvcfyer s&y^, " My^d 
Sir, consider, what a fvo»e hehnxth td support} '* 
i BTr SirumcerneF dresses well. He wears a Blue (^6Utj 

f with gilt buttons; — whitfe wdistcdat; With ditto ; — atid 

blafck tfowsers, made to fit tight to his x9e]\^cnli>ed l^gs. 
He is partial to large shirt frills, and high collars^ (It has 
been said, by way of a joke, that he wears the latter ar 
a sort of a screen to his nose.) A black silk stoekr 
commonly supports his chin ; — his hands are generally 
shrouded from the public gaze by a pair of brown kid 
^oves, and are mostly employed in dangling an eye- 
glass, which hangs from the gold chain, (bis waistcoatV 
(Jt)nstant yoke-fellow.) 

A Rttle, French-looking hat is perched at the back of 
[ his head, — so that you are enabled to get a capital view 

/" of a large nest of serpent-like locks, which entwine 

around his frontispiece, and hang down at the sides, in 
• firiendly communion with his ever-blushing ears. Peo- 
ple do say that he wears a wig ! 

Do you now recognize the man ? — Veiy wellj thett, 
' — You have, " in your mind's eye," the Jdrummel of 

Bagdad Street, the Corinthian Tom of Grand Cairo. 
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Mr Strumcerner's father -was an etninent bricklayer, 
who happened to die one day, — r.leaving Abraham, his 
only son, and I don't know how many — (but say, two 
or three) — daughters, pretty handsomely provided for; 
Abraham came in for 6000 dollars — and a very good 
business. The Misses Strumcerner sacked -about 4000 
each. They were reckoned (in Grand Cairo) very 
good matches for likely young men, — but it is not of 
them^ I am going to speak. Let us go back to Abra- 
ham. 

Among the hdies of Grand Cairo, if all accounts be 
true, that weahhy gentleman soon became a great char- 
acter. When I say a great character, I mean a general 
favorSe. — They were delighted with the elegance of 
his manners; — admired his taste in dress — and thought 
his small-talk not so bad. Tho' it was impossible to 
overlook his nose, yet they agreed to tolerate it ; — 
and, for a time, long fale noses, were the fashion in 
Grand Cairo. I have observed, that such is the case, 
at present, in Loudon ; — at least, it struck me, when I 
was there, that they prevailed, almost to an alarming 
extent, among, (to use a Byronism) " the 1 500 fillers 
of hot rooms, called the Fashionable world." 

It is not much to be wondered at, that, finding him- 
self so handsomely taken up by the fair sex, Mr Abra- 
ham T. Slrumcerner should grow into a very vain brick- 
layer. He soon convinced himself, that all the hearts of 
all the ladies, in Grand Cairo, were drawn together into 
his net. He thought that all the arrows, sent from all 
the blue and black eyes in Bagdad Street, were aimed 
at his heart ; — (when the fact might be, that they were 
directed towards his nose) — nay, if he happened to 
hear a rustling behind a casement, as he passed along, 
he immediately attributed it to the fluttering of the laced 
coverings of those soft bosoms within, which were set 
in motion by his approach ! ! 
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At ti ball, it was worth a thousand dollars to see the 
airs the fellow gave himself ! He would strut by the 
ladies, like a peacock ; — peeping through his eye-glass 
at one ; — nodding to another ; — smiling condescend* 
iDgly at a third ; — but dancing with none. ^' I do nOt 
tlish to bring down upon one of these fair creatures^ the 
envy of the whole sex," said he — " and, therefore^ J 
ihali not join ra the cotillion." 

On one occasion, when a gentleman was speaking to 
him, of a very pretty girl, Mr Abraham T. Strumcerner 
soiiled, and rejoined — "Yes — she u a delioious per- 
son, it must be confessed ; but — ^ (lam sorry for her — ■ 
extremely sorry) — I really cannot sacrifice fftyselfj at 
iny age — and she ought to know it." 

These, and several other speeches, of a similar nature, 
(of course) got wind, and were considerably laughed at. 
Yet some of the Grand Cairo belles, of spirit, tfadugfait 
it unbecoming in a polite and generous gallant, thus to 
celebrate his victories over the hearts of his ^^Jhir enk^ 
inies : " — and a few, even went so far, ais to speak dis- 
respectfully of his NOSE ! 

There were others, howc?ver, who really, having no 
disinclination to become Mrs Abraham T. Strumcerdeir, 
(especially, as their chances in the matrimonial line were 
getting every day, worse and worse) still supiported him ; 
— and the attention and flattery of these husband-hunt- 
ing spinsters— -or, perhaps, 1 should say, of their 
mamas, — contributed to nourish, aftd strengthen, our 
hero's conceit. 

Such was the state of pahties, when, one fine evening, 
in April, as Strumcerner was bending his way, nose-fore- 
moiSt, as usual, towards Bagdad Street, — ^ he fek him- 
self suddenly pulled by the sleeve; and, on looktr^ 
down, beheld a little black foot-boy, somewhat fantas- 
tically dressed, — who, with a vast i^ow of respect, 
proflfered him — an orange ! 
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Abfaham had no tioiion of committitig so great an 
antuBrummeUisWij as to eat, or even touch, an orange, 
in the Stre*^. He, therefore, shook his tane, thred- 
i^ningly, at the ydting livery man, and bade him ♦• g6 to 
the Devil with his fruit ! " 

So saying, he was about to pass on, vrhen little soot- 
face, dexterously dividing the orange, (which, in fact, 
was no orange at all, but one of those waxen images 
'Of one that you sometimes see, in strange places,) ex- 
hibited the comer of a note, curiously mdedj — wbkb, 
with a bow, a grin, and a wink, he' held out for our 
hero's aicceptance. 

Wondering Who his correspondent could be, that had 
made choice of such a postman, with mch a letter4>ox, 
At»raham took the letter, -— which, to his farther sur- 
prise, was neither directed nor sealed ; but so inge- 
titousdy twisted, that he was at some trouble to open it. 
Its contents were, as follow — 

** Ah, cruel one, why am I thus neglected ? But ^ou 
know your power, and how much I can forgive ! Come 
tome, dearest Abraham — Come instantly — 1 burn 
to pronounce your pardon and — I am now alone. 
Pidelio will procure you admittance. Fly — fly to 
your ever faithful Agnes.'' 

" Agnes ! " said our . hero, to himself — " Agnes 
t^Atft?" Boy-^hallo! you Fidelio, what is yoor 
mistress's name ? " — The boy grinned, — shook his 
head, — and moved on. — It struck Abraham T. Strom*- 
cerner, that the messenger had very much the appear- 
ance of a black Cupid, in breeches. He looked at the 
note again, and began to feel extremely curious to a^ 
cenain, what fair one he. had so grossly neglected; 
and which of all the Agneses it was, over whom be 
had so much power, and who was in such a fewr lo 
pronounce his pardon ! ! 
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He made up his mind, in five seconds, that she 
must be young, beautiful, and rich ; and, as his imag- 
ination warmed, he was seized with such a terrible 
palpitation, that it was with difficulty, he could keep 
pace with his guide. 

At length, Fidelio stopped at a small iron gate-way 
in a back Street. This iron barrier (on a signal made 
by him,) was opened by some unseen hand ; and Strum- 
cener was ushered (through a dark passage, and up 
one or two flights of steps,) into a room, — which was so 
darkened, however, that our hero could neidier dis- 
tinguish its size, shape, nor (as the Frenchman said of 
the apple-pie), " what was in f^" The page then, 
bade Abraham good night, and left the room ; — shut- 
ting the door after him very softly, as if he were con- 
scious, that a creaking hinge is apt to tell tales ! 

So far, all appeared vastly mysterious and romantic : 
— but, while Abraham's curiosity was considerably 
heightened, he was not, altogether, so well pleased 
with his situation, as some folks might imagine. He 
could not, for the life of him, see the propriety of his 
being thrust into a dark room — It had (as he, after- 
wards was heard to declare) an awkward appearance. 
" He entertained a great aversion to coal-holes, and 
dark closets ; — always had, from his babyhood up- 
wards." He felt, that it was not dealing/airZy by him. — 
For was it not but just, that he should be allowed to 
have a view of the person " whom he had so cruelly 
neglected, — yet who was so brimful of forgiveness ? " 
,How was he to know her again ? And why, if she had 
a face worth looking at, should she be ashamed to 
show it? These, and many other questions, to the 
same tune, did he ask himself, — until, at last, he be- 
came persuaded that his Inamorata was either very 
old or very ugly, and was determined to lead him 
blindfold into an amour, — in the conviction that, if he 
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were permitted to have the free use of his eyes, all her 
attempts to gain his afitections would be utterly hope- 
less. This view of the subject was so disagreeable 
aad humiliating^ that he resolved, at all hazards^ to 
make his escape, — before the lady, who so burned to 
say " 1 forgive you^^^ (for what offenceis still remained to 
be tcJd) should intrude her company upon him. 

Accordingly, he commenced groping about tlie room, 
in order to find an outlet, — when a noise, like the draw- 
ing of a (flirtaiuy arrested his attention-; and a voice, 
from the farther end of the apartment exclaimed, in 
the fenderest accents, " Abraham 1 — dearest Abra- 
ham ! " 

Our hero was so taken by surprise — though that, t 
suppdse, you will say, was very foolish on his part — 
but, perhaps, his nerves were not in very good- order 
that day ; — that he fell back two or three pacesj. and 
then cried, " Lard ! how you made me jump !'* 

" Hush ! Abraham, — my own Abraham !'* — ex- 
claimed the fair unseen ; — and, before he coulid recov- 
er his balance^ a pair of very soft arms were thrown 
round Strumcerner's neck — 

" What's the matter ?"—' whispered Abraham T. — • 
for the lady appeared to tremble violently — 

« Nothing." 

" Nothing. ?" 

" Nothing, at al! 1 — in a few rtioments, and — ^^ 

" And wiiat ?" 

By this time, the fair one's arms had grown so tight 
round his neck, that poor Abraham T. 'was nearly 
strangled — He could stand it no longer — ^he gave a 
tug at the arms, but they clung still tighter to his throat. 

" By Heavens, I shall be suffocated !'^ — thought our 
hero ; — and the next moment,, a loud, deep, ear-split- 
tine groan, burst from his lips. 

His^ embracer was apparently terrified, — ^.fo^ she let 
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go her hold ; — but so suddenly, that Abraham was 
thrown back two or three feet, and, stumbling against a 
stool, camd with his hands foremost on the ground. 

It was lucky for him that such was the case, other- 
wise his NOSE might have suffered considerably more 
damage than it was insured for. 

" Would you kill me, woman ?" — screamed be, as 
soon as he had got upon his legs, and had recovered the 
liberty of speech — 

"Kill you! Unkind Abraham — cruel — ingrate — 

faithless!" — sobbed the invisible lady 

" Hist /" exclaimed a voice at the corner of the 
room. 

^' In the devil's name, what can be the meaning of 
all this ?" — thought the bewildered Abraham T. — 
" Tell me," said he, ih a half whisper, " where am I ?'* 
" Sit down," said the unseen Agnes. Abraham T. 
groped for the sofa, and obeyed. His companion was, 
in a moment, by his side — " And, is it possible,'* sobbed 
she — " that after all thy vows and protestations, — af- 
ter all that thou hast said, and I have listened to, — 
after the confession that thou hast wrung from my lips — 
after all that I have endured for thy dear sake, — the 
offers I have declined, — the lovers I have rejected, — " 
" Hist /" again cried the voice in the corner — Abra- 
ham started, or rather ywmpcrf, again ; — but was silent. 
The lady went on — "Is it possible, after all 
these things, thou should'st still persist in doubting my 
affection ?" 

Abraham T. was dumbfounded, — He tried to rec- 
ollect to whom he had made so many vows and protes- 
tations ; — which of the Agneses it was, from whom he 
had wrung such a tender confession ; — but his mem- 
ory failed him,— " I remember having made love in 
my dreams, occasionally ;" thought he, — " but, al- 
though I have dropt hints, now and then, to some of my 
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male friends, respecting my extraordinary successes 
among the ladies, married as well as single, it was a 
mere take-in — all moon-shine ! — ^ The fellows believ- 
ed it, and 1 had all the credit, without the trouble ; — 
yet " 

His companion broke in upon his niminations -— 
" Abraham !" quoth she, " though of all men, I know 
you to be the sternest and haughtiest, — ay, at onoe 
the most fearless and Mubborn of your sex, I insist up- 
on your fulfilling your contract with me, immediately, 
I will not submit to any further delay — this night — 
this very night, I will be your wife /" 

" The devil 1" said Abraham, to himself ; — and the 
pause that followed, gave him ample leisure to relSect 
upon the awkwardness of his situation. (t was now 
apparent to him, that a terrible mistake had been 
committed by the foot-boy, (whose neck he vowed to 
twist the next time he came across him,) and that he 
(Abraham T.) could not be the cruel one whose par- 
don the damosel was so eager to pronounce ; — yet he 
knew not how to undecieve such a merciful dispenser 
of caresses ; — and the conversation had taken such a 
turn, that he dreaded to disclose the imposition which 
he had so innocently practised. 

He was astonished that his voice had not discovered 
to the lady her error ; — for the few words he had spo- 
ken, were uttered in his natural tone. ''She must 
have a very bad ear for music," thought he, — "yet, 
by Jove 1" (as her arm encircled his neck a second 
time,) she is a most loving creature ; — that is certain ! 

Still, though it may foe pleasant enough, to be 
squeezed, almost to suffocation, by a beautiful woman, 
{which Abraham was willing to believe his companion 
to be,) and to listen to endearing speeches from her 
lips ; — yet the tenderest embraces, and most honied 
sentences, cannot be received with quite so much zest 
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And gratitude, vfimn oae f^ek llnK is^h endearnsi^^ 
are intended lor another. Mr Abf ab^ni T. ^tru^^u^^p- 
ner's self-lovye ws^ hurt, at his beiqg made the fi^J^p 
prq tempore representative of another, i^tho, np doubt} 
engrossed all the afTection, whilst he, (Abraham 7,^ 
only received tlj^e cAiti:ssf:s of that pther's nii#^ss. 
Besides, it occurred to hiina, that it yy^s no jc^e to iit^d 
proxy on such m occasion, to ppiSj who, according to 
4he lady's acoount, bappeQ,ed \o \)e the steroe^^ an^ 
haughtiest of bis se](--r- at once t^^ most stubiK)!^ m^ 
fearless of {oen ! « 

He was calculating, how IBaqy (Ml^rs ha would ^fs 
to get out of this scrape, when thiB lady, tapping his 
ateek, somewhat rowghly, exclaimed -rrr— r 

"Abraham, why don't ypu pp§gk ? S^y, i^ n^t 
ba¥e I offended you ?" 

M HUt /'- cried th« PMckQQ 10 ^ ^P^n^jr. <^ ffii^ / 
hisi /" was echoed fronqi the opposite i^ide of the rpic^. 

" In the name of goodness !" —rr cried Abraham, no 
longer able to contain himself, -tt " lA^hat is the na^^fiftlog 
of all those Am/^??' 

" I heard nothing,-^ Trr- s.aid the lady ^^ 

^} HUt ! ^ hkt /" 

" There, again ! — " 

^? Psliaw ! you are Irifljjag' -m 

'f By Jupiter 1 though, -rr- 1 anq fi^^"— ^ 

f^ Deceiver ! — traitor ! — dpst fhou think to pqt m^ 

off with these evasions ?" -rrr 

' f< Evasions ? It's all humbug ! Unhand me directly, 

OB^— '^ 

*^ Hist !" (frpm the corner.) 

^^ There ! Do ye think I have'nt ^t the use of riiy 
ears ? I tell ye what, ma'am, I am not a fit subjecl (pr 
hoaxing. — Whoever you are, you shall be made to r»r 
pent of this trick, t— ay, though it cost roe a thoiissu^ 
dollars !" 
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A strange variety of laughs now greeted poor Abra- 
ham T's astonished ears. There was the giggling and 
tittering of women, mingled with the deep bass cachin- 
nations of half a dozen men. 

Abraham was frantic, — He tried to extricate hinq^ 
self from the hard-and-Atst clasp of this ' so loving la- 
dy.' — But he tugged in vain ; — she was evidently the 
stronger of the two — so that after some tustling, our 
hero thought il best to give io. — He now had recourse 
to entreaties — " Release mi9," said he piteously, "and 
get me safe out of this house, and I'll reward you hand- 
somely — indeed I will." — 

But the Comedy was not to end here. 

A noise was heard on the stairs, as of some person^ 
scuffling ; — in a nioment after, the door, through which 
Mr Sitrumcerner had entered the apartment, was throwQ 
open, and who should come swaggering in, but a couple 
of 9ABLE heroes, with lights ! 

Abraham T. turned instantly to take a peep at his 
mysterious leman — Imagine what he must have felt, 
at finding his cheek close to the joles of a great fat 

BL\CK LUMP OF FEMALiTY ! a NEGRESS, wIlO had 

numbered, at least, five and forty summers! 

One of the dark gentlemen now advanced, (looking as 
fierce as a raven,) and desired our hero to get up. 

It was more than Abraham could do, -^ for bis 
swarthy sweetheart, aflfecting to be terribly alarmed^ 
clung to him closea^ than ever. 

" Save me ! — save me — ray own Abraham ! ^ 
cried she. 

" Your Abraham!" sputtered the Beau, — "you 
blaok daughter of Africa, — and be d — ned to you I — 
Let me go instantly, or I '11 alarm the neighborhood." 

" No nonsense, man ! " — cried Mr Ebony, the firs^ 
pompously — "No nonsense, if you ptease. I havQ 
'tected you in the very act of jnaking love to my 'fiaa- 
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ced bride — that is Efficient. I shall expect the satis- 
faction that is due from one gentleman to another/*' 

" Satisfaction ! " screamed Abraham — " Satisfaction 
to you, you infernal nigger ! — You shall have the sat- 
isfaction of visiting the State Prison for this — you and 
all your black-faced gang. Unhand me, woman — 

nightcrow — Jezabel, or " 

" Nightcrow, am I ? — Jezabel, am 1 ? " cried the 
iiitherto gentle Agnes, starting up in a rage, and point-* 
ing her nails in the direction of Abraham's nasal pro- 
montory — " And what then, are you, ye poor, false, 
white-livered thing ? — You, a gallant, forsooth ! — Yoii, 
a winner of ladies' hearts! — you, the man of whom 
husbands are afraid ! See here ! (she plunged a bodkin 
into Abraham's calves, and he did not wince) ha ! ha ! 
ha ! I could buy as good a pair of legs, for a dollar ! — 
and, look at this," twitching off his wig, — (it can no 
longer be kept a secret — Abraham did wear a wig !) 
" Here 's a fine head of hair ! Why you 've got noth- 
ing genu-iNE about you. Even your teeih, if I take 

the trouble to " 

But here, Abraham set up such a cry of " murder 1 " 
ihatblack Agnes, in a fright, dropped the wig, and re- 
treated.' The curtain, before mentioned, was drawn 
aside to receive her, and disclosed to our hero's view, 
five or six young ladies, — all closely veiled, however 
— who, from their ill-suppressed merriment, had^ evi- 
dently been ear-witnesses of the whole scene. At sight 
of the beau without his wig, they clapped their hands, 
and fairly screamed with laughter. 

But a moment afterwards, deeming, no doubt, that 
the farce had been carried quite far enough — they 
scampered off; — and ere our hero could recover from 
the consternation Into which their appearance had 
thrown him, th^ lights were blown out ; and he found 
himself laid hold of by the tawny twins — (his pretended 
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rival, and the other darky) who, without saying, with 
your leave, or by your leave, — carried him down stairs, 
into the avenue, through which he had been conducted 
by the black Cupid, in breeches. Here they left him, to 
make the best of his way home, which, as it was now 
quite dark, he had some difficulty in doing. 

I have little more to add than that, from that day, 
Mr Abraham T. Strumcerner behaved himself with a 

' vast deal more humility, decency, and propriety, than 
he had before been accustomed to exhibit. 

At firsf, he was in a terrible passion, and vowed 
vengeance against all .the ladies of Grand Cairo. But 
bis rage did not last longer than four and twenty hours. 
Upon reflection, he thought the wisest course he could 
;)ursue, would be to keep the affair to himself, and not, 
by preferring a complaint before a magistrate, expose 
his various little imperfections to the public. 

He kept his secret — But the young ladies, (his fair 
enemies) kept not theirs. The story came out, that they 
(some five or six young ladies in the millinery line,) 
determined that the beau's presumption and arrogance 
should not go unpunished, had got up the farce, I have 
attempted to describe.^ Black Agnes, a respectable, 
intelligent, and remarkably well-spoken person, gladly 
consented to take a part in the piece, — which, between 
ourselves, I think she performed very well. The black 
men were acquaintances of hers. It is certain that 
Abraham T. has been much less of a coxcomb since 

* that little adventure. And, — there ! you have about 
as much as mil do you good, of my story. 



Before the meeting broke up, Mr Walsimtoham volunteered 
the following extravaganza, which /have called * The Frog Pond.' 
Walsingham declared it was true, from beginning to end, but 
I can scarcely credit it 
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THE FROG-POND. 



** Rowley — Powlly, Gammon, and spinage 
H«igh-ho ! Bays Rowley." — 



I had been in a very miserable state of mind for sever- 
al days. I was disgusted with the world. I hated the 
sight of MAN ; — and even " wohan delighted not me." 
I hated Boston. I hated all the Bostonians. I hated 
that large gilt comb in Washington Street 1 hated my- 
self. I was out of conceit with my feet. I quarrelled 
with my hands. I gnashed my teeth, and shook 
my fists, at the reflection of my own face in the look- 
ing-glass, I ctied out, " Oh you ugly wretch ! For 
what purpose do you live on? What are you fit 
for ? What good can you do in the world ? So, you 
thought yourself at one time tolerably good-looking — 
did you ? You had the vanity to suppose that some 
woman or other might be found who wguld take you' 
for better, for worse. Miserable wretch ! know that 
without exception, you are the plainest piece of goods 
" under the Sun," 

I found fault with my food. I could eat no breakfast 
I took only soup at dinner. To be sure, I drank no 
small quantity of wine, — (and sometimes several full 
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{lasses of whiskey, and water,) but every fresh glass 
only served to make roe feel more wretched. 

I loathed myself for drinking, at all, — but the idea 
bad occurred to me that if I persevered in the habit, I 
mighi shorten my days, and, as I was heartily sick of 
Efe, and of myself, — that was the jthing of all others 
most devoutly to be wished. I felt at the time, such a 
contempt, such an aversion — for my own bodyj that 1 
verily believe, I could have looked on with satisfaction, 
at any tortures fno matter how terrible !) inflicted upon 
my arms, legs, sides, or, in fact, any. part of me ! 

I gave myself repeated blows on the cheeks, and 
took much pleasure in pulling my own nose. Never 
was any soul so dissatisfled with its tenement of flesh ! 

At last, I determined to make away with myself, 
thought over the different modes, by which people have 
b^ea accustomed to put an end to their lives. I rather 
ipclined to the hanging fasbk)n, but there was no peg in 
the room, from which I could suspend a rope. Unfor- 
tunately, I had no pistols with me, — and my razors 
w&ce so blunt, that it wouM have been no easy matter 
to bave cut my throat with one of them. 
. Poison, — (drugs or medicines, of any kind, in fact,) 
I abominated ; — and 1 did not like tlie idea of jump* 
log out of a third story window. 

" No ! *' said I to myself — - " water is ^the thing. 
I>rowDing is the mode. Sinking's the go I VW go 
down to the Frog-Pond this evening, and throw myself 
IB, bead foremost^ — I will ! Fli soon (sti*iking myself 
violently on the breast) I'll soon put an end to this miser> 
able compound of flesh, blood, bones, hair, and gristle.^ 

Evening came — (it was in the Summer,) — I hur- 
ried off to the Common, and soon found myself on the 
edge of the Frog-Pond. It was a lovely night — not 
a cloud to be seen in the Heavens. The stars, appar- 
ently, playing aiputa in the corner^ — and the moon 
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looking at herself very complacently, in the Frog-Pbnd. 
I looked at the moon — and then at-the Frog-Pood. 
" It is but a leap — a jump ! " said I aloud, — ** and 
this confounded ugly face of mine will be buried three 
feet deep in mud. A fit place for it. One — tw»*— 
three — and away ! ^ 

I drew back, — in order to take a good spring ; — 
resolving if possible, to take aim with my head at tlie 
moon's image, which I saw reflected in the Frog-Pond ; 
when, to my great surprise, I heard the words — ** Hold !! 
Rash man, forbear ! " uttered in a de^-bass (one, close 
to my feet. 

I looked down, and around me, but could see noth- 
ing in the shape of a human being. 

*' Who speaks ? " demanded I. 

" Sit down," — returned the voice. " Sit down, 
man ; and make yourself comfortable. Here are lliree 
of us — myself — you — and my friend, Grinatall, the 
worm. The poor fellow has just come out of his bole 
to look at the moon." 

The speaker was a frog — who was sitting on a lit- 
de throne of turf just behind me. — "Are ^sop's fa- 
bles then, 710 FABLES ? cried I, — have frogs the lEacul- 
ty of speech ? can yrog** speak English ?" 

I sat down, and looked at the frog. He was rather 
a good-looking fellow, but old and wrinkled. =" How 
do you like me ? " croaked he. " You seem to be 
very particular in your examination. Do you recogniee 
my features ? " 

" No," said I, astonished, as nev€r man was astonisiMd 
before, at hearing afrog speak so clearly. 

" No ! '' returned he. — " I should think not. I 
should guess from your looks — (and you are not bad- 
looking, by any means,^ — that you are a foreigner.— - 
An Englishman, — ha r " 

" You are right, sir," said L 
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" Ob ! 1 saw that at a glance ; my couDtrymen are 
[ not so fond of making away wilh themselves. We 

f - Americans know a thing wortli two of that." 

I beard, a queer hissing sort of sound, on the other 
side of me. I turned, and looked down. The worm 
appeared to be in convulsions ! 

" What^s the matter with your friend here ?" said I 
to the Frog. " He appears to be seriously indisposed." 

" Oh, no !" — " quoth my grtfve friend, — " he's 
only laughing. He is a poor dumb creature ! He 
can't speak. But he can hear and feel. He can en- 
joy a joke as heartily, as any body in the Union. 
Grinatall ! manners ! manners, my dear sir ! recollect 
that we have a foreigner in company, who, for what 
we know may be writing a book." 

I looked again, steadfastly at the Frog. '^ Can it be 
possible," thought I, ^' that my ears do not deceive me ? 
J)o the sounds I hear issue from this hopping thing's 
mouth ?" 

The Frog as if he knew what was passing in my 
mind, burst out a laughing. 

"Do you think it so odd then, that Frogs have 
tongues in their heads/ and can make use of them ?" 
said he " what ! have you never listened to our con- 
certs ? Have you never heard us singing, our catches 
and glees ?" 

"Oh yes !" returned I, — I have heard some of you 
sing, now and then. And your music is very passable 
but I should never have guessed — I never would 
have believed, (if I bad not heard it,) that a Frog could 
talk — speak ! Speak English, above all things ! !'' 
i; " What miserable fooLs many of you men are !" re- 

1: ■ plied the Frog. " Forgive me for speaking in such 

plain terms. But the liiore I see of you, the greater 
j reason have I for coming to the conclusion that we 

I Frogs, are infinitely your superiors, in every thing but 




size. I would not — and I have (old my people so, • 
a hundred times, — I would not exchange conditions 
with you, — no not for the world ! I would rather be 
as I am — a poor frog ! — than the wealthiest man in the 
city of Boston." 

*' Do you know," said I, " Mr Frog, that I could, 
with the greatest ease, knock out your brains, with this 
stone which I have just taken up ? — Have the goodness 
to be a little more particular in picking your words and 
phrases, my good sir." 

" Psho !" said the Frog, with great gravity, " you 
were just now, on the point of making yourself food for 
fishes. My friend here, anticipated a glorious repast. 
The minnows below would have feasted for months 
upon your splendid carcass. Even I — and my nu- 
merous family — should, probably, have regaled our- 
selves, with a slice, now and then, off your delicious 
breast, or some nice pickings off your legs and wings. 
Jove ! the very thought sets my mouth a watering ! — 
What a magnificent meal a frog might have made of 
those delicate eyes of yours ! Just to make an outlet, 
or a couple of outlets for a friendly minnow, who had 
been working his way through one of your nostrils. — A 
narrow passaged A very narrow passage ! — ^I say, you 
were just now about giving up your body to us (without 
our asking for it, recollect,; and we might have done 
what we liked with you, — and, because / speak my 
mind rather freely, you threaten to knock out my brains. 
It's just like you ! I have often lold my people, that 
you MEN fancy yourselves so mighty fine, and so near 
perfection, that you cannot bear to hear a plain truth 
from the mouth of a frog.'* 

I remained silent for several moments, astonished as 
well as mortified, at being thus lectured by B.frog.^' 

"You appear to be a very happy old fellow ;" at 
last, said I, — " and a frog of much wisdom. I should 
like to know something of your history." 
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" Ob, I have nothing to tell," returned he. " Nothing 
te relate that wouM interest yau. We frogs are, gen- 
erally, very happy creatures, particularly, where we 
are out of the reach of ducks, and Frenchmen. We 
do not, by frightening ourselves about a hundred little 
matters, make a hell of thb earth. Most of us who 
hme VOICES, sing and make merry ^ without supposing 
that we shall for so doing, be roasted, and broiled, for 
eight or nine hundred millions of years in another world. 

" Nature hath made us extraordinary jumpers (by 
the way, we have taught you one game, which you call 
leap-frog) and we jump, and jump, and dance, and hop^ 
to our hearts content, without supposing that we are 
committing anything sinful by so doing. Many of 
YOU, humans, now, by the way, would neither sing 
nor dance for the world. Because you have got it 
into your wise heads that such practices are alto- 
gether wrong, offensive, and unpardonable in the eyes of 
your all- wise — all-merciful — all-loving Creator. Tell 
me after that, that men are wiser than frogs ! Poh ! 
ridiculous ! " 

*' You are a free-spoken old frog, that must be con- 
fessed," observed I, good-humoredly. " But pray tell 
me, what is your age ? How old are you ? " 

** I was born in the year 1616." 

" 1616 ! Is it possible \\\^\ frogs live for centuries. 
Come, my good fellow, said I to him — don't think of 
imposing upon me ? I won't put up with any of your 
lies:' 

" Lies," croaked he, gruffly, I would have you to 
know, young man x\idX frogs never lie. The only vice 
we have contracted from you is that of croaking. Ma- 
ny of us I am sorry to say, are inveterate croakers. But 
it is a habit only with us. We don't croak because we 
are miserable^ — we croak to express our happiness. 
Frogs do not lie, sir. Frogs do not cheat or steah 
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" You never heard of frogs going to war with each 
other (though we did in ancient times, once have a turn 
up with the mice.) — You never heard of our hanging 
one of our fellow creatures — or murdering him, — or 
turning our backs upon him, as soon as he was visited 
by misfortunes. You never heard of a frog committing 
suicide — or even thinking about it. 

" The idea of men imagining themselves to be better 
than FROGS, because they happen to be a little larger ! 
Poh ! — Get out ! " 

I could not, for the life of me, help laughing, at the 
notion of a frog — really believing himself, and his kind, 
to be superior to men ; and yet man-hater, as f then 
was, it appeared to me that there was a good deal of 
truth in what the old fellow said. 

" By the way," said he, all of a sudden — " what 
were you going to drown yourself for? I am almost 
sorry now, that I put in a word to prevent you. You 
appear to have a good share of fat on your ribs, and 
would have lasted all our little friendly communities be- 
low, for some time. You had better alter your mind, 
my friend. Make a present of yourself to us. Jump 
in, — our epicures will sing their praises over \rou for 
many a long day." 

" No, I am much obliged to you," — said I, some- 
what nettled at the impudent manner in which the crea- 
ture talked of himself and his brethren feasting them- 
selves upon me. "No, thank ye, sir. I've altered my 
mind." 

" Altered your mind ! Psho ! There again, Grin- 
atall listen to that ? Do worms ever alter their minds ? 
Do worms, grow discontented with their lot, on earth, 
and resolve to drown themselves. Do worms cry put 
about the hardness of their fate, • on every occasion. 
Why now (turning to me) that fellow yonder, Grinat^i, 
onbe had along spike run halfway down his bowela hf 
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one ofyour Atemane fellow men, and then held into Fresh 

> Pond, for the purpose of being nibbled to pieces, inch 
J by-inch, — joint by joint, by his old enemy the pike : — 

> and ], on one occasion, had my nose broken, by a kick 
}. from a rascally school-boy. Talk of your humane So- 
♦ cieties ! and charitable Institutions ! D — n it ! if it is 

not enough to make a frog swear, when he sees and 
*^ hears what 's going on among you 1" 

The worm uttered a sort of hiss again — but when 
# • 1 looked round, I found he had slunk into his hole fear- 

ful, perhaps, that I might lay hold of, and despitefuUy 
use him. 
/ "I will not hurt you" — said I — " You may come 

A out, — I never had the heart, since I was a boy, to 

(wilfully) injure a living thing. Why, ever since 1 have 
{ been at the Tremont here, in Boston, I have made a 

I point of dipping my little finger in the sugar-basin twice 

J. a day, for the purpose of feeding a little, old-fasiiioned- 

: looking fly — wl>o is too lazy, I am afraid, to bestir 

himself to get his own bread. But he is a very refined 
— cleanly insect — and 1 have great pleasure in 
> " observing how constantly he is engaged in washing his 

> ' face, and brushing his whiskers." 

" Spirit of La Fontaine ! I wish you would send him 
/ down here ! " quoth the frog, smacking his lips — "A 

fly fed on sugar. By old -ffisop ! what a delicious mor- 
sel 1 " 

" So you do swallow some live things, now and then ? " 

said I — " frogs, after all, are carnivorous animals, hey ? " 

; " Of course. When we can get a delicious bug, or a 

^ fine fat fly, within an inch or so of our mouths, we feel 

privileged to draw him into our jaws. But we do not 
as you do,) keep whole flocks and herds of bugs, and 
ies, taming them, and domesticating them, and mak- 
ing friends of them, and fattening them, for the purpose 
only of gorging ourselves upon their carcasses. 
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You, MEN, I must say it, — again, and again, you, 
meUj are the most cruel, rapacious, gluttonous, stupid, 
fantastical, vile creatures, on the face of the earth. 

1 had some hopes — I really had some hopes of the 
people of THIS Country. I thought the Americans 
would turn out a great people — a very great peo- 
ple. A people that might eventually do good — im- 
mense good, — work immense benefits all over the world. 
— In fact, that they would set a noble example to all the 
nations of the earth. John Hancock, and John Adams, 
were wont to come down sometimes here, and listen to 
my opinions on different subjects. I was very much 
older, and had had considerably more experience, than 
either of them ; so that they were very glad to enjoy the 
benefits of my advice, and opinions, on men and things. 

I was a WHIG, from the first, — friendly, all along, to 
the throwing off of the English yoke — and principally, 
for this reason, that I did not see any reason, why a 
little mole-hill of a place (as I am told England is) was 
to continue for everlasting, to govern this immense — 
this extensive — this glorious country, — and make laws 
for this intelligent, brave, more-lhan-man-like commu- 
nity. I told John Hancock, that he must put his name 
to the Declaration of Independence. I predicted that 
this country would throw off the yoke of England, and 
eventually become one of the first countries the world 
ever saw, I told him that in plain terms. "But, 
John," said I — " the great difficulty is to be mastered 
afterwards. If men were like frogs, there would be no 
difficulty about the matter. When you become in- 
dependent of a foreign country — then bind your 
states by solemn compacts together — keep togeth- 
er — lock yourselves together. Show to the world 
(the world of men and frogs) that it is possible 
tor men to continue to love one another, and to keep 
UNITED. Do not set my confounded croakers, a 
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croaking in melancholy earnest. You are brethren ■— 
equally attached to your country — loving one another-— 
Do not — for God's sake ! quarrel — Do not fall out — 
do not separate. If you do — if you once become dis- 
united, I tell tell you you will be worse off than ever 
Europe was. There will be the South arrayed against 
the North — the East against the West — alliances — 
HOLY alliances formed — wars entered into — a State 
here and there subjugated — an so on — and so on. 

" In one or two of your wars in the slave-holding 
states, (said 1) — you will kill so many whites — that the 
blacks will find ihemselves left almost the sole possessors 
of the soil. They can fight, as you will see, when mar- 
shalled under experienced leaders (was 1 not right? 
look at St Domingo?) It is impossible to say, conclu- 
ded I — what will become of this vast and beautiful 
country, if you once fall out — come to blows, and dis- 
solve partnership. 

" But to prevent a possibility of that, let me recom- 
mend you to follow the example of us frogs. If any two 
sections of your country fall out, and disagree, upon any 
particular subject — don't — for heaven's sake ! go to 
blows upon it immediately, as the men of other countries 
have been accustomed to do — but look at us, frogs — 
observe how we manage these things ! — and meet as 
we do — call a Convention, and meet together, in a 
friendly and brotherly way. Let the party complained 
of, say to the party aggrieved, — " my dear brother, 
what is the matter ? What is this that has put you in 
such a passion ? Let us argue over the question in a 
rational way, and see, if we cannot come to terms. 
See whether we cannot state the question in dispute, 
without coming to blows. 

" Take my words for it, — So well do I know- the 
nature of men as well as of frogs, — that if once blows 
are exchanged between the people of any one part of 
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your country and those of another, or an attempt is 
made to put down complaints by brute force, your 
Union is put an end to — dissolved forever ! One par- 
ty may succeed —7 may become victorious — will, per- 
haps, subdue the other. (Subdue ! What a horrible 
word that sounds in the ear of a frog) for a time. But 
look at the feelings called into existence by that very 
success. The subdued will hate — hate — hate their vic- 
tors — their neighbors — and more abundantly the 
particular states for whose advantage, or at whose in- 
stance, the original war was commenced. In the neigh- 
boring, and in the very J^stile states themselves, mil- 
lions of hearts will be enlisted in favor of the subdued. 
" Now," — such, or such a state, will say — " things 
have come to this pass. I shall set up for myself I did 
not think my sister state was exactly right in the first 
instance^ but if she were wrong, she acted from the no- 
blest impulse — the noblest motives. She has been 
harshly dealt with. Nay, (said I, to John Hancock) 
— such a state would be apt to cry out in this way, long 
before a neighboring country was subdued (if the sub- 
jugation were possible, which after all, is a matter of 
doubt.) But all I mean to say and contend for, is — 
that you must never come to blows among yourselves. 
Try — always try — (^as we frogs do — and general- 
ly with success) — try words first. Try reason — try 
argument. Put selfish feelings out of the question — 
look to your country — your whole country — not 
to New England, alone— or New York — or Pennsyl- 
vania — or Virginia (the Ou) Dominion ! Fve got 
some young frogs settled there — and I cannot help 
loving the place) or South Carolina — (I love South Car- 
olina too) — but America — the United States of 
America 1 Consider, said I — it is but a frog that is 
speaking to you John Hancock — but I am perfectlj 
disinterested— -unbiassed, either one way or the other,-— 
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ft sort of citizen of the world — and I give you ray 
advice from the purest motives — the desire — the ar* 
dent desire to see men brought and assimilated as much 
as possible to the condition of frogs. If men would 
look down, and regard more attentively, the habits, dis- 
positions, and condition, of what they call the lower 
animals — the inferior part of the creation, by the 
memory of iEsop, Gay, and La Fontaine, they might 
make themselves infinitely better, wiser, and happier !'* 

" Did you hear what I have said," — asked the frog, 
perceiving I was inclined to nod. 

" Yes" — said I — " you talk rather sensibly for a frog, 
but it is quite plain you kmw little of the temper of 
mankind. " Well then," — quoth he — " good night. 
If I have wasted my breath on you, I can't help it — 
and down he went, over head and ears, into the pond. 
Up he came in the moment, singing out — plugg gug ! 
plugg gug !" " Good night !" said I — and home I 
went, to bed — I dreamt that night, of dear home — 
dear parents — and dear sisters. Dear reader, if ever 
you feel discontented with the world, or out of sorts, 
with yourself, go down, and have half an hour's chat 
with the croaking parson of the Fbog Pond ! 
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A GHOST STORY. 



Reader ! A few months ago there was a room in 
the Tremont House which was haunted — ay, 

HAUNTED by a GHOST ! 

I will tell you a little story about that. 

One night, my friends Mr and Mrs Melyerdysen of 
Richmond, occupied No 225. * 

About, the middle of the night, Mr Melyerdysen 
awoke. He was awoke by a noise in the Street. Some' 
body was serenading another somebody in the Tremont 
House. 

" Confound the fellows ! " — quoth Mr Melyerdy- 
sen, to himself, — (his wife happened to be fast 
asleep ; — ) " Confound the noise-makers ! What 
pleasure, do they think, elderly gentlemen and their 
spouses, can derive from being woke up at this time of 
night, or rather I should say, at this time of the morn- 
ing ! " (^it was, at least, half past one o'clock.) 

*^ I wish the SPOILER gf music-mongers (you, my dear 
reader, must know to whom be referredf) I wbh'the 
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spoUer of Harmonists had them all. Flutes, fiddles, 
and fifes ! Confoun J the silly seren^ders, say II" 

Mr Melyerdysen got out of bed. He looked out of 
the window. The serenaders vanished. 

Mr Melyerdysen got into bed ! 

" Well, now I'll go to slec^p again ; " said he ; — he 
pulled his nightcap over his ears, turned on his left side, 
and closed his eyes. Three minutes might have elaps-. 
ed, when Mr Melyerdysen threw down the bed-cloihes, 
and sat up in bed. 

" What the deuce is that ? " said he — to himself (for 
Mrs Melyerdysen was still asleep.) 

" What the deuce is that ? " 

I cannot attempt to describe the sound ; — but there 
WAS a sound — dreadful — horrible — awful to hear ! 

Mr Melyerdysen's ears, with all their accuteness, 
(and Mr Melyerdysen was possessed of very acute — ■ 
discriminating — watch-doj^-like ears.) Mr Melyerdy- 
sen's ears, I say could not inform their master from what 
kind of mouth, or from what sort of instrument, that 
dreadful — horrible — awful sound proceeded !!! 

After waiting several seconds — Mr Melyerdysen 
jumped out of bed again. He threw oflf his nightcap, 
drew in his breath, and listened attentively ; — that is to 
say, he listened with all his might! 

" What is the matter, my dear .'^ " — cried his wife, 
yawning, — awakened no doubt, by his throwing down 
the clothes. 

^* What is the matter ^ What has made you get out 
of bed .? " 

^* Hush ! listen, my dear ! " returned Mr Melyerdy- 
sen. After a pause of some twenty or thirty seconds, 
Mrs Melyerdysen sat up in bed, and pulled ofi* her 
nightcap. 

" Bless me ! " — said Mrs Melyerdysen. — " Did 
ever any body hear such a SNORE U ! " 
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" A SNORE ! — ay, you^ve hit, my dear ; " — said Mr 
Melyerdysen. " By Jove, until this moment, I could 
not tell what it was ! But pow I apprehend, — I «ee, — 
I hear it is a snore ! ! " 

" Well, — get into bed ; " said Mrs Melyerdysen, 
turning on her left side, — " It is no use your putting 
yourself into a quandary about it. It is some unfortunate 
person in the next room, who is given to snoring^ and 
we can't help it. — Therefore, go to sleep, Mr Melyer- 
dysen. Come — come — It is so cold — get into 
bed." Mr Melyerdysen got into bed, — according to or- 
ders,' — and went to sleep ! 

By the way, — (and merely, for the fun of the thing,) 
let us take a peep into No. 227 ! 

That room was occupied by my very good friend's, 
Mr and Mrs Richtardsany, of Philadelphia. 

No. 228 was occupied by their daughters, the Misses 
Richtardsany. 

About two o'clock, Mr Richtardsany jogged his 
wife. " My love" — said he, — " don't you hear an 
extraordinary noise ? " 

Mrs Richtardsany listened, — - (she was more than 
* half awake, when her husband jogged her.) "Yes," 
said she, — " my dear, I do. — Somebody is snoring, 
most shockingly, in the next room." 

" In the next room, my love ? The Miss Richtards- 
anys sleep there. It cannot be ! " cried Mr Richtards- 
any. 

" No — no — I do not mean their room. I mean 
the room on the right — No. 226. The snore evident- 
ly comes from that room ! " 

" Ay, ay," said Mr Richtardsany, after listening for 
some time, atttentively, — "Yes, it does come from 
No. 226. What a horrible snorer there must be, in 
that room ! " 

Well, the next day passed over — and the next night 
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came. Mr and Mrs Melyerdysen went to bed. Mr 
and Mrs Richtardsany, in due time, followed their ex- 
ample. Mrs Melyerdysen soon fell asleep. 

About two o'clock, Mr Melyerdysen said to Mrs 
Melyerdysen, " My dear, d'ye hear that snore again ?" 

" My love," — returned Mrs Melyerdysen, exceed- 
ingly provoked at being so disturbed at that lime of 
night, about such a trifle as a snore, — " My love, do, 
pray, go to sleep. You need not talk, — for you have 
frequently kept me awake for hours, by your snoring ; 
— often and often ! " 

" My snoring, Mrs M. ? — Well, all I can say is, that 
my first wife, — Mrs Melyerdysen the first, never com- 
plained about my snoring ! — Never even said that 1 
did snore." 

" Oh ! well, — never mind ; — what do icare about 
the^r^^ Mrs M. " quoth Mrs Melyerdysen, gaping, as 
usual, — " Go to sleep, can't ye ? " 

Mr Melyerdysen turned himself about, two or three 
times, — and then — went to sleep. 

Now Mr and Mrs Melyerdysen are fast asleep, I do 
not see any harm in our opening the door cf No. 227, 
and listening to what is going on in that room. 

Mr Richtardsany had thrown on his dressing gown, 
and was walking about, having made corks of his little 
fingers, by stuffing them into his ears. 

"Dear me! " said, or rather groaned he — every 
now and then — " was there ever such a snore ! This 
disturber of men's slumbers' should be routed out of the 
house. I shall lodge a complaint against him to- 
morrow." 

'* Poh ! " said his wife (the compassionate Mrs Rich- 
tardsany,) " Why trouble yourself about such a trifle ? 
Poor man, perhaps it was an infirmity his nose was born 
with, and he can't help it." 

•' Can't help it, indeed ! Then he ought not to sleep 
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in the neighborhood of other Christians. I M engage, 
if I was near him, to teach his nose better manners, — 
aye, in double-quFck-time. There again ! Oh my ! — 
'Tis abominable — scandalous — insufferable ! " 

I have it, on the best authority, that MrRichtardsany 
did not sleep a wink that night. 

The next morning, early, he made a complaint at 
the bar, that the occupier of No. 226 was so outrageous 
a snorer, that he (Mr Richtardsany) could not possibly 
continue to be kept awake all night, in No. 227. He 
begged to have another room — he did not care where 
- — provided only, it was removed as far as possible from 
No. 226. 

Mr Melyerdysen also appeared at the bar, and gave 
similar testimony against the tenant of No. 226,*adding, 
that in his opinion, the person, whether man or woman, 
ought to be indicted as a — sleeping nuisance ! 

To the astonishment of the complainants, it was af- 
firmed, and satisfactorily proved, that nobody had oc- 
cupied No. 226 for several nights, — and, for a very 
good reason, seeing that it was undergoing some repairs, 
and all the furniture had been moved out of it ! 

" Well, it was very, — very extraordinary!" The 
gentlemen went up stairs, and examined the room. 
Certainly, it v^as as stated, — 'No. 226 was destitute of 
furniture. 

' Mr Melyerdysen and Mr Richiardsany compared 
notes. " At what time did you first hear the noise ? " 
" At such a time ! " — " Bless me ! thai was precisely 
the moment it struck upon my ear ! " " Did Mrs 
Melyerdysen hear it ? " " Yes, — did Mrs Richiard- 
sany ? " " Indeed, did I," said that lady, — who now 
joined them. " And I'll tell you what I suspect it must 
be. Don't laugh now, for I'm serious. It must be a 
Ghost ! " " A ghost ! poh ! " said her husband — 
laughing. " Well then," returned the lady, joining in 
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the laugh — " it strikes me that, at some time or other, 
an unfortunate Snore met with a violtni death in that 
room, probably from some slipper or boot, being thrown 
at its PARENT-NOSE, Qud that which we hear is its ghost. 
The Ghost of a Snore ! ! ! " 

The gentlemen laughed heartily at the idea. But 
Mrs Richtardsany was right. It was as she suspected. 
No. 236 WAS haunted by the Ghost of^a Snore. Three 
or four gentlemen sat up the following night, and can/* 
vinced themselves of the fact ! 

When a candle was brought into the room, it ceased 
to whine and snuffle ; — but, the moment the light was 
removed, its moanings were distinctly, I may say, pain^ ' 
fidhf audible. 

Feople, at length, got used to it. Though, some- 
times, complaints were made (by tender-eared people, 
who chanced to sleep in the neighboring, and opposite, 
rooms,) about this terrible Ghost ! — 
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Revisiting thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideauB / '' 



Well, by and bye, a Traveller, of great renown, came 
to the Tremont House. 

He was a man. Ladies and Gentlemen, who had so 
great an opinion of his own powers, that he said to him^ 
self, and he afterwards, told the world the same thing, 
it shall take me about six weeksj or a couple ofmontns^ 
to go over a certain Large Country, and — making the 
best use of my eyes, ears, fingers, and feet — 1 will, 
afterwards write the most veracious, minute, plain, par- 
ticular, and preterplu-peT^ec^ account of the people of 
that Country — their manners, laws, customs, 
SHOES, and institutions, that ever was yet put into 
print. 

My dear readers, you all know the distinguished 
traveller, I refer to. To be sure ! Mungo Park was 
nothing to him ! Who so great as BARNEY LAN- 
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GOLEE ? Well, the Captain — Baraey was a Captaio 
— a &otch Captain ! Captain Barney Langolee did 
ynsit that Country, and in the course of bis travels, he 
came to Boston, and put up at the Tbemont House. 

Now, it happned that although, originally, a water- 
drinker, (Captah) Barney Langolee was very fond of 
water — tor why? — It may be, because he was 
a salt-ti^a^er Captain,) although, I say, a confirmed 
water-drinker, before he came lo America, Barney 
could not prevent his mouth from falling in love witn 
MINT-JULEPS ! Immediately after bis arrival at the 
Tremont, he called for a mint-julep. Now, for some 
reason or other, they do not make mint-juleps at the 
Tremont House. So the illustrious stranger was forced 
to travel about the town, in search of mint-juleps. 
Well, he found two or three, that suited his palate ex- 
actly — so he took two or three more upon ibem^ — 
and two or three more upon themy — until, to tell the 
truth, (between ourselves^ mind,) the very great Captain 
became exceedingly fuddled. 

" Aweel," quo' he, — " Now, I '11 just gang and en- 
tertain the lugs o' the fallows at thae Tremont, wi' a 
wee bit o' " God save the JKngf*'— or *• Scots wha 
hae:' 

So, he marched into the Bar of the Tremont (it was 
about eleven o'clock at night,) and, putting himself io 
attitude, struck up, (in very fine style, I assure you,) 

" Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled." 

The bystanders stared; — some laughed, — others 
cried bravo ! But, my very good friend, behind the 
Bar, was decidedly against au encore. 

^^ I love a good song, as well as any good felbw in 
the world, apd as many good fellows know ! but this 
man is a burster — a roarer — a screamer ! And, 
besides, we must not have the peace of the Common- 
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wealth and of the Tremont House, disturbed in this way, 
by any book-writing Scotch Captain in the. world." 

So, the jolly, jolly Abbot was called, — and the word 
of command given. " Take that Scotch Captain to 
bed." 

" Where? — Which is his room ? " 

"Oh ! as he seems so fond of a nois^j put him to bed 
with the Ghost. 

Captain Barney Langolee was accordingly, led, or 
rather carried, to No. 226. 

The distinguished visitor was put into bed — and his 
candle taken away. " They ca' this a I^and o' Liber- 
ty ! " quo' the Captain — "An' yet thaie loons will-na 
allow a free-born Briton to sing in thae tap- room of a 
public hoose. Bluid an' thunner ! but I wull sing, in 
spite of 'em a'. Here goes — " and then he shouted 
out, (at the top of his voice,) 

" Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led ! 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to glorious victory ! 

JV^ntjl llie night, and now '« the HOUR ! '*. 

At that moment, a terrific sound burst upon his ear. 
Ceceguggleglug-cluck ! That was the long word the 
poor ghost generally saluted his visitors with. 

" What the deevil 's that ?" said the amazed Travel- 
ler. 

All was silent again. 

" Oh ! 'twas aunly an echo, I ween. I'll begin again. 

'* Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace — ** 

" Cece — g'uggl^ — gtvg — 5'^wg' '■ — cluck / '? — 
exclaimed the Ghost. 4 

* Wha are ye, mon ? — an' what business have ye, 
in my chaumber ? " 

« Ce — ce — ce — '' 
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<* Na, I 'II be d — ^ned, if 1 do ! And I cantit «ee, if I 
wad, — for the loon of a Boot$ has ta'en awa' the 
paundle. If you think you'll hinder me frae singiag, 
you're d-— naUy mistaken." (and then he shouted out) 

* Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled * 

(" So," said my friend H. (the artist) — who wat 
sleeping in No, 227, — <' that confounded No. 226 ia 
hauntea by another Ghost ; — the Ghost of a Snore 
has got the ghost ofsLsonsg to keep him company. What 
a fine duetto they will make between them ! ) 

The Captain resumed — ^ 

«* Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled* 
Scots, wham l^uce has often led! 
Welcome to your gory bed — •• 

« Ce — ctf — gi/gghj — glug ! ^ snuffled the 
Ghost — of a Snore ! 

*« Now 's the day, And now 's A« hMnr] 

See the front of battle lour ! 

See approach proud Edward's power ! " 

" Ce — te^ — guggle, — glug l"" 

^^ Od, Zounds ! — cried the infuriated, illustrious «*- 
book-writing — six-weeks-sqjourning — i4|%ater Cap- 
tain, — Barney Langolee. 

^' If ye dinna get out o' thae room, I'll thraw my 

boot at your head — I will — I will ! By G ! 

Fll pit te atfu^ length in my Buik ! " 

« Ce — CE, — guggle, — glug ! " cried the ghost 
of a snore, (getting for a Ghost, excessively provok- 
ed,) 

" Ce — ce — gl*tggle — Scot — lot — plonk — 
haugh ! " cried the impassioned Ghost — of a Snore! 

'^ Go to thae deevil, ye infernal scoondrel! " shout- 
ed the enraged Scotch Captain, — Goto the deevil, you 
rascally, snoring, guggling, lot — plonk, — Yankee Doo- 
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die — Gin ye dinna gang directly, I'll fling my night- 
cap at ye, and my. boots — and my 

Ce — jcc — giggle 

" Gluggle be d — ned ! take that ! " — 45ried the 11- 
luitfious Plsitor, throwing his night-cap at the Ghost 
(of a Snore) — « Take that ! " 

He threw his night-cap across the room at the 
Ghost — of a Snore. You never heaid of a Ghost 
yet, that put up quietly with an aflfront ; — did you ? 

The Ghost of No. 226, in the Tremont House — the 
Ghost of a Snore ! — in an instant, darted into one of the 
NOSTRILS of the illustrious Captain — Captain Barney 
Liangolee fell back on his pillow, — he got up again, 
and blew his nose, — but he could' not draw the Ghost 
out. And there, Ladies, and Gentlemen, the Ghost of 
a Snore — the Ghost that used to haunt No. 226 — re- 
mains still. That great Captain, — the illustrious Cap- 
tain Barney Langolee, carried off with him the nui- 
sance ! — his nostrils, to this day are haunted by the 
Ohost of a Snore, and poor Mrs Barney Langolee is 
kept awake every night of her life by its moanings. 

Good reader, this is as true a ghost stort, as you 
ever heard in your life. There is no mistake about 
that. 
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a second scene in the ladies' 
Drawing-room. 



** Well, good bye, ~ till we meet afftin." 

Every-day tuying. 
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A SECOND SCENE IN THE LADIES* DRAW* 

ING ROOM. 



" Well, good bye, — till we meet agaiD.'* 

Every-day saying. 



It was on a very wet, uncomfortable, evening, in the 
latter end of November, that -^ what ? — Why, that 
several ladies and gentlemen, of my acquaintance, j — 
found themselves sitting, engaged in social converse, in 
the Ladies' Drawing Room, in the Tremont House. 

Charles AUeyne and his wife (the lovely Sophia !) 
were there, — so were Mr and Mrs William Lauder, 
and Mr and Mrs Dawe, and their daughters and sons-in- 
law. (What a wonderful alteration/or the better^ has taken 
place in William L's character, &c, since his marriage ! 
Matrimony for ever, say I !) Gaulliman, and Waring, 
Fenwick and Ragusan, Longcope and Walsingham, 
Parkenralh and Barnwell, Crump and Bartholomew 
Nicks, Conti and Long Nat Scudwell, were also present. 
By and bye Mrs Emmerson, and Mrs Bruce, and Mrs 
Lumley, and the lady made their appearance. Shortly 
afterwards, Major Doolittle came in, arm in arm, with 
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Lucretia Mebitable Spokleford, — Edmund Sanderson 
and Alexander ComGt, bringing up the rear. After 
them, came Mr and Mrs Melyerdysen, and Mr and Mrs 
Richtardsany. Mr Dashmore and Mr Grirastone, short- 
ly afterwards, made their appearance. Then came Dr 
Zacbary Philemon Vangrifter, Mr Costard Sly, Mrs 
Villers and Miss Almira Elizabeth Millikins. Last of 
all, Mr and Mrs Debangs, and Mr and Mrs Welch ap- 

r^ared. There were several other people present, but 
do Acit kfiow their names. 

I cannot attempt to give you any thing like an ac- 
count — or — or description of the party ; — that is to 
say, of the things said, and the things done by the gen- 
TLfifolks there. 

The DOINGS were all simple — - common-place 
enough. There wals some dancing -— some singing — 
and a good deal of eating and drinking between the 
heats. I shall only trouble you with a few of the Say- 
ings. It was, you must know, a kind of parting — a 
vntih-ye^good^ye affair ! 

I was standing by Long Nat Scudwell for a few se- 
conds. 

" Do jrou know," — quoth he, to Major Doolittle, — 
^' do you know, Major, that there is tio^tfig' in life like 
the lioly state of matrimony ? / have found it out, I 
guess. You can't ihinTc what a blessed life I have led 
of it, since I took Maria for my spouse." 

" Aye — aye,** — said the testy Major — *' ' Marry 
in haste, and repent at leisure ; ' -^ that 's a good max- 
im enough. — S'blood and starvation ! " «— and to 
saying, the Major nK>ved off to anotbei^ set. 

** So,'* — said Mrs Richtardsany to Mrs Melycrdy* 
sen, — " We have lost the ghoii, Mrs Melyerdysen ? 
Pity that — eb ? For my part, it amuses me now and 
then, to find that Mr Richtardsany can be kept awake 
by some such a trifle as a snore.'* 
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^' The ffhost of a snores you should "have said," ^^ 
vetumed Sirs Metyerdyseu^ laugbine. 

<< Harriet, my dear/' — said Mr Debangs t6 bis 
bloomiDg wife, ^ as I am never to keep a $ecr^ fiom 
you, be so good as to enter into my feetingi on the prer 
sent occasion. My head aches, as though it would 
split." 

" Sorry — very sorry for you, my dear Robert ; -— 
try my smelling bottle ! ** 

" My dear Mr W." — whispered Mrs Welch to 
her husband, why will you not wear a white neckerchief? 
I have told yoi), over and over again, that a black crtkytii 
does not become you.'* 

" Oh, stuff! " said Mr Welch, pettishly, — " What 
do 1 care for the opinions of others, respecting my Jooks 
and appearance, now I am married. It was all very 
well, when I was courting, — Mrs W. — but now ^ 

" But now ! — But now, indeed ! — Let me tell you 
sir, it behoves every husband to pay particular attention 
to his dress, — if it were only for the sake of doing 
credit to his wife's taste J* 

" Oh ! very well then, Mrs Wisdom, — I '11 go, and 
put on a white cravat." 

" That 't a dear ! " Mr Welch left the room ac- 
cordingly. Walsinghara was in a corner, talking with 
Parkenrath. 

" So you leave, us, tomorrow ? " — said the former. 

" Yes — I am bound for the South. I would not 
winter in Boston, for a thousand dollars." 

" And Fenwick is going, too," said Walsingham, — • 
'' and Alleyne, and Gaultiman, and Conti, and Ragu- 
san ! Good lack ! it is a sad reflection that we may 
never — never meet again in this world ! What will 
become of me, when you are all gone, I know^not ! " 

" Oh, you will contract new friendships — or, may 
be, fall in love. I would advise the latter course, by 
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all means. ^' That intense craving after affection which 
is implanted in you," can only be appeased* by the ever 
constant, never dying love of woman." 

Walsingham smiled, and was going to say something, 
in reply, when Fenwick came up. 

" What a night ! " cried he, looking out of the win- 
dow. " Par kenrath, can you repeat to me some of those 
beautiful lines of your delightful poet, the admirable 
Bryant — about the flowers ? " 

" With pleasure," — said Parkenralh. 

** Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang 

and stood f 
In brighter light and softer years, a beauteous sisterhood ?• 
Alas ! they all are in their graves, — the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours; 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again." 

" Beautiful ! " exclaimed Mrs Emmerson, who now 
joined the trio. •' And so, Captain Parkenralh, you 
really mean to spend the winter in Virginia ? " 

" Yes, Madam," said Fenwick, — " he is off, To- 
morrow, for the Country of Washington and Jefferson, 
and Patrick Henry, — of Madison and of Marshall. 
Jove ! what a list of names ! " 

" And you are * for England ho ? ' " said the lady. 

" Aye, indeed. In a few days I shall start for New- 
York, on my way home. But, egad ! as the time draws 
nigh, I feel confoundedly heart-sick at the thought of 
leaving you. 1 have passed so many pleasant hours in 
America (particularly in the Tremont House, — the 
PALACE of Boston, by the way) — I have met so many 
good fellows — I have contracted so many friendships, 
that I shall not be able to quit America without leaving 
a very large portion of my heart behind me. But af- 
ter all, home is home — and, of course, I mean no of- 
fence to any American, when I positively affirm that 
there is no place like Old England. " 
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"Oh, of course," — said the good-natured Mrs Em- 
mersoD, — an American says the same thing of Aineri- 
ca — so does an Irishman of the green Isle-^ a Scotch- 
man of the Land of Cakes — and a Frenchman of La 
Belle France y 

" Ofcourse^ its natural ! as my friend, Jack Adams, 
used to say ; '' — observed Charles Alleyne, who had 
just joined them. " And if there is one thing that I 
love John Bull for, more than another, it is that love 
of home — that pride of country. And, By Heaven ! 
an Englishman has reason to be proud of his country. 
When I look on the map at that little speck in the ocean, 
and consider what England has done, what lessons she 
has taught to the rest of the world — what difficulties 
she has surmounted — what she has achieved — the 
worlds she has peopled — the temtories she nou; owns — 
the great men she has produced, — the Shakspeares, 
and Miltons, and Bacons, and Newtons, and Howards, 
and Lockes, and Chathams, and Burkes, and Byrons, 
and Scoits, and " 

" It would take, you all night to get through the list," 
said Fenwick, laughing, (yet with tears in his eyes,) — 
" so you may as well come to a full stop. But after 
all, you, Americans, are Englishmen on another soil, — 
and you have as much right as ' we, English folks, to 
boast of, and claim relationship with, the great and good 
men you, my dear Alleyne, have named." 

" Certainly, rejoined Alleyne, hastily ; — I have al- 
ways felt a great pride in claiming England for my 
Fatherland." 

"Would to God then, said Fenwick, " the people of 
the two countries would follow the precept of their divine 
teacher, and love one another, as they ought to do. 
That it is otherwise, is strange — ^ but between ourselves, 
I do not think the fault is altogether on our side. Almost 
every man of rank, intelligence, find good feeling, (I lay 
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particular stress upon the last word) who has visited your 
Country, from England, has borne ample testimony to 
your worth, your institutions, and good qualities. Daw- 
son, and Stanley, and Hobhouse, and Ousely, and Mat- 
thews, and many others, are continually crying up your 
merits, and all that sort of thfng." 

" Yes, but," said Mrs Emmerson, laughing, " we 

look to your printed accounts of us, and you must al- 

» low that Captain Hall's and Mrs Trollope's books -" 

" Oh, pardon me — pardon me," — interrupted 
Fenwick — " but is it not very silly — very childisb| 
(you call yourselves a young people, and by Jove ! 
it looks like it !) Is it not very childish, I say, to fly 
into such a terrible passion with two any-bodies, like 
Basil and the Trollope, because they have spoken a 
few truths about you, — raised a few laughs at your 
expense — and, perhaps, (for I have not read either 
of their works) told a great many lies about you ? 

" Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! an Englishman would have 
enough to do, if he felt himself bound to show his teeth, 
and shake his fist, every time a stranger points, and 
laughs, at any of his peculiarities and oddities — ridicul- 
ing our manners, and so forth, and we have joined in 
the laugh at our expense — if we thought the joke, or 
caricature a good one ! At least, twenty works have 
been written (by foreigners^ within my recollection^ 
" Aha, dere go de Jacke Bull — de Jacke Bull," — 
ory two or three-and-lwenty men and women, in 
Paris, as they see one of my portly countrymen, mov- 
ing in his usual stately . fashion, towards the Palais 
Royale — and then they laugh and clap their hands, 
with mingled amazement and delight, at the rotundity 
of his figure, and the oddity of his make, shape, dress, 
and movements. 

''You be ! (something^ that I must not say be- 
fore a lady) says John, turning round ; — and then he ' 
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puts his hands to his sides and joins in the laugh — * Oh 
mercy ! ' cries he — ' what queer creatures these Moun- 
seers be ! ' Commong loouz parley wouz, you mer- 
ry devils ? Well, and it is the same thing here, — 1 
, have made many of your counlrym en stare, and 
laugh at me (since I have been in America ;) — so 
much the better — * laugh and grow fat,' say I to them. 
But 1 feel, that i am equally entitled to laugh at you, 
when 1 see anything to laugh at. — This is a Land of 
Liberty, by Jove ! Lastly, that Yankee doodle of 
yours has an indescribably odd effect upon an English ear. 
That song alone is, as it were, a storm blown by your 
National Herald to all the world, telling people that when 
they come here, they come to a land of fun, and good-hu- 
mor, — a land abounding in eccentricities and excentrics, 
of — odd men and odd women. Yankee doodle 1 ! ! I 
tell you what it fs, (to adopt a Yankeeism) — much as I 
do like you — Ishould love you infinitely more, if you 
would come down from your Stilts, and follow the exam- 
ple of Father Bull ; — that is, not to take in dudgeon, a 
few harmless jokes, and laughs, at your expense ! You 
see, by the way, what your confounded sensitiveness in 
that particular, has done for one of your countrymen (as 
g;ood and droll a creature as ever lived!) — I mean 
Hackett. — Why, the London people, on the first night 
of his appearance (I hav'nt heard what was the resultof his 
second appearance) but on his ^r^^ night, after laughing, 
ready to kill themselves, at his Solomon Swap, (they 
could understand that, because Matthews had given 
them some notion of the Yankees) they hissed him (in 
the excess oi their generosity, knowing your sensitiveness 
about such matters, and supposing that he was carica- 
turing you, TOO grossly) — they hissed him, I say, in Joe 
Bunker, off the stage — acting precisely in the same way 
as they did when Russell attempted to give imitations of 
Velluti (a foreigner) — and also in the case ola late farce 
(very clever and funny though it was,) wherein the French 
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PEOPLE were, (tbe audience thought,) ungenerously 
used. D — n it (twenty thousand pardons, I intreat — 
blushing — and bowing to Mrs Emmerson) — but — 
but — I must say — go the world over, there is no 
place like Old England ! " 

Though I may give the words, it is impossible to 
convey to you an idea of the manner, the tone, the 
feeling, which my friend Fenwick threw into everything 
he said, or did. Strange as it may appear — yet, at 
the conclusion of his speech, altho the gentlemen and 
lady laughed — (laughed heartily !) — they were 
obliged to apply their pocket-handkerchiefs (even tohile 
laughing,) to the corners of their eyes. This must have 
proceeded from sympathy, no doubt ; — for Fenwick, 
whenever he alluded to his Country, could not restrain 
his tears. Reader, I am crying in a double way over 
this very sheet, — r for as my eyes drop tears, my pen, ia 
sympathy, lets fall large drops of ink — blotting my 
sheet — wherever I have attempted to make any 
(brows) or dots to my is. 

" Well — well ■ — you'll say a good word for Boston, 
I hope ; when you go back ? " said Mrs Emmerson, 
(still laughing.) 

" That, indeed, will I," returned Fenwick, — I shall 
tell thQ people of England, France, and Spain, and my 
numerous cousins in Ital}^, that Boston is the finest City 
in the world. Constantinople and Rome put together, are 
nothing to it. The Common of all commons is the mqst 
uncommon common that ever Commonwealth possessed. 
That your school houses, are really what they were 
meant to be, manufactories for the turning out of young 
Byrons, Homers, and Samuel Johnsons — and as for 
the PEOPLE of Boston ! I shall say, I " was so irresistibly 
struck with their multiform endowments, multifarious 
qualifications, multiplicious accomplishments, multitu- 
dinous perfections, multilateral, multinominal, muhiplia- 
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ble, multiplicate, and multipotent powers of mind and 
body, as to give them the most precipitous admission 
to my most desirable affection, friendship, and famil- 
iarity.'' 

Here there was a fresh burst of laughter. Parkenrath 
was thrown almost into convulsions ; — even Walsing- 
ham could not forbear smiling. 

" There ! — look at him," said Fenwick, affecting 
to be exceedingly indignant -^ " you see, my dear 
Mrs Emmerson, I have been all this time trying to ex- 
tort something like a laugh from my friend here, and 
he fobs me off with a melancholy Jaques-like kind of 
smile ! " 

" Mr Walsingham really looks very — very unhap- 
py ! " said THE Lady, who now came up. " Does any 
body know what ails him ? " 

*' Oh, yees," — " quoth Ragusan who was at the 
Lady's elbow — " it is all along of de four-pences ! " 

"The four-pences ! " — " The four-pences — what 
d'ye mean. Count ? " asked Fenwick. 

" I shall tell you," — said the Count, taking, accord- 
ing to custom, a very large pinch of snuff. " I shall 
tell you. I was walking, two or tree day ago, wid my 
ver good, friend here, — and it begin to rain. Abu ! 
(say I) — we shall get under cover. (By gar ! de 
climate is so strange here ! — Tho' it rain — rain all 
de time I was almost cooked — by gar ! It was so hot). 
Well, so we walk under a shed, where, already, dere 
was standing two, four, six person. Ma jot! dere was a 
scarce room for us. And while we go in, one black 
man (he was quite black) he say " you shall no push 
me; 1 am as good as you, sare.' * Ob, no doubt !' 
say my friend. Monsieur Walsingham, * I did mean 
no offence ; dere is room of us all.' -r- * No, dere is 
not,' — say de black man, upon that — * dere is not 
room for us all ; and you shall go out, you is de last 
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want it for two or three days." " Oh, with all the 
pleasure in life !" said 1. " Bravissimo !" quoth he ; 
" you 're the boy to come to." " Walsingham," cries 
a third, very particular friend, — «' How are you off for 
the mopusses. Any shots in the locker, my hero ? 1 
want just fifty to make up a bill." *' Very well, I *I1 
give you a cheque for the amount, as soon as I have 
finished this Declaration." " That 's a good fellow ! " 
' Oh, my friends — if there be much virtue in an if^ take 
my word for it, there is infinitely more value in a JVb / 
But, after all, where is the use of sitting down with 
one's hands before one, and crying out ^ Oh my ! " I 
will tell you what I mean to do, before I settle down 
into a confirmed book-writer. I shall establish a Sod- 
etyforthe Diffusion of Cheerfulness^ Good Humors 
Mirth, Love, and Charity, all over the world. 

" I will have my brothers preach active chanty — ac- 
tive CHARITY ! — in every market-place, and practise it 
in every poor man's house. My missionaries^hall make 
it their daily occupation to visit and console the sick 
and oppressed, and to wipe off the stains from those 
Innocents, whose reputations have been tarnished by the 
gross breath of evil-thinking persons. They shall em- 
ulate the Angels in Heaven, and rejoice loudly over the 
sinner that repenteth, — »and take him by the hand, — 
and cheer— and console — and love him. I, myself, 
will volunteer to go from house to house, in the City of 
^ Boston, administering doses of fun and cheerfulness to 
all old bachelors and venerable spinsters, who may be 
laboring under low spirits, hysterical affections, blue 
devils, or the vapors, /have known what it is to have 
a heart-ache ! and I want to set about comforting all 
those who have been, or are, similarly affected." 

" Well," said The Lady, — " I, for one, will sub- 
scribe to your Society — " 

" Subscribe — Oh, do ! — Subscribe but twenty of 
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your SMILES — and, I will venture to say, that with them 
alone, I will heal twenty wourrded hearts. Oh ! few 
people know, or consider, what an effect a smile — a 
kind word — a kind look — or the slightest expression 
of sympathy has upon a wounded heart. I declare to 
God, ihat if it had not been for the kind — the gene- 
rous — the noble sympathy, exhibited by some of your 
countrymen, some months ago, — on a very annoying 
occasion, my heart would have broken outright. Two 
of those men (one a South Carolinian — the other a 
Virginian) I love, and shall continue to love, with all ray 
powers of loving, till the day of my death, — and for 
no other cause than this — that in the hour of misfor- 
tune, they were at my side ! 

" I could see by the emotion they evinced — I knew 
by the fervent, hearty, yet trembling shake of the hand, 
which each of them gave me, that their souls were 
acquainted with fnine. Ladies and gentlemen, between 
ourselves, I must say, in justice to ray soul — I think, if 
I could effect in this world what that soul prompts me 
to do, I think, I say, I could prove to you that my soul 
is a very fair, honest, good sort of soul. But what 
can a soul do in this world, without the four-pences 1 " 

Fenwick laughed, and wiped his eyes. " My dear 
boy," said he — " Write me frequently, 1 entreat you — 
for 1 think 1 shall be all the better, now and then, for 
your little sermons, delivered (by the post-man) occa- 
sionally. There are two or three things I mean to do, 
wh6n I go to England, and get into Parliament, and the 
principal one is — to bring in a bill for putting the Jews 
on an equality, in every respect, with the Christians of 
our Country. Let me say to all the world (I wish all 
the world could hear me) that one of the finest speci- 
mens of humanity I ever encountered, was an Israelite 
— a native of the United States — of South Caro- 
lina ! " 
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'* Bravo ! Bravo ! " cried Ragusan, clapping his 
hands, yet considerably affected, for the tears gallopped 
in teams down his cheeks — " Yes •— ye-es — and, I 
shall say, wherever I go, dat prom dat vone specimen, 
— the Jews were one of de first peoples in de world ! 
So muchAcar^ — so muc\^ fun — (though, poor man ! he 
had met wid nothing — but de rougli and tumble) — so 
much SOUL ! Oh ! it make me cry once — two — three 
times — to see how he would break off from his cry of 
" Oh, my 1 " at de recollection of de infinite misery he 
had pass through — to laugh at — ha, ha, ha ! and 
kiss, and caress, and give sugar-plum to de litel childB. 
Oh, bless my soul ! de people that produce such men 
as that, MUST be ver great — good — noble people ! " 

"Yes" — said the Lady, "" Mr Walsmgham has 
told me, over and Qver again, — that the gentleman, you 
speak of, is the best person in the world. And from 
his extraordinary partiality to little children, I am quite 
sure he must be a very kind-hearted man." 

" God bless him ! wherever he goes," said Fenwick, 
and before 1 go, — let me whisper a word in your ears 
(there were now about some twenty-five, or thirty per- 
sons, collected around the speaker.) " I have, really 
and truly, so great a regard for America, that 1 cannot 
look on at the storm which appears to be brewing over 
this Country, without feeling extreme horror, regret 
and iDortification ! Let Hall or Trollope, or twenty 
other writers say what they will — the enlightened peo- 
ple of England regarded, with delight and admiration, 
the course you v^ere pursuing. They said — ' let mis- 
chief-mongers, and evil-wishers and evil-speakers say 
what they will — we think that the people of the 
United States of America have too much sense — too 
much commoTi'Sense — too much patriotism to quarrel — 
and become disunited. We hope their Glorious Union 
vrill be preserved. We heartily hope that the predic- 
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tors of evil may be disappointed, — Oh ! what will the 
Halls — the Trollopes — the Fearons, and the Quar- 
terly Reviewers say, my friends, if your Union should 
fall to pieces ? Why do not all the States send iheir 
wisest and best men, immediately, to avert this catas- 
trophe ? Why do not the wisest and best men of all 
the States meet, in Convention, to talk over and discuss 
the affair — before hard knocks are given, and receiv- 
ed — and BLOOD is shed? Oh, my dear fellow country- 
men (for I feel that you are my countrymen though you 
are working on another soil,^ pause — pause — for a 
moment or two ! ! — before the sword is dHawn. Re- 
collect what the Duke of Wellington said to the Guards, 
at Waterloo. When they were grumbling and grum- 
bling, every minute, at being compelled to remain inac- 
tive and exposed to so terrible a fire, for such a length 
of time. " Here," cried one grenadier, *' Here, has 
my old comrade, Tom Johnson's head been blown off — 
and I have got the skin of my shin-bone carried away." 
" Here," cried another, (his next neighbor) — Here, 
has Bill Saunders been shot through the body, and old 
Jem Wilkins lost three of his fingers. — Oh ! d — n it ! 
we cannot stand this ! Let us fight or q,uit 1 " 

" Softly, softly," — cried the Duke, as he rode down 
the ranks, — " Softly ! — my lads, put up with a little 
more of this, for the sake of Old England. Wait, a 
bit, my lads, half an hour more ! ; Remain quiet, that 's 
my own boys ! — What will the Newspapers sat, 
IN England, if we are beaten." ' l)at wasde quin- 
tessence of Eloquence,'^ as my friend the Count here, 
once admitted lo me. Oh, my American friends! re- 
flect — consider — What will the newspapers of 
England — France — Russia — Holland — Prussia — 
of even Austria — Italy — Portugal and Spain, of every 
Country, — (free and enlightened, or otherwise,) — say 
if yoM are beaten so early. If you declare your experi- 
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ment has failed. If this Union is dissolved ? and, by 
Jove ! I think, it will be dissolved, — if you once get 
t6 blows among yourselves. Family quarrels are tbe 
most deadly and lasting of all quarrels. The South- 
Carolinians have got the pluck of Englishmea, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Frenchmen, in them, — and, by the 
Lord, when once the battle begins, you will find it con- 
foundedly hard to put an end to it. You may in the end 
take their soil, — but, I fear, you will not accomplish 
that, until every Carolinian is exterminated." 

He ceased, — and we strolled to another part of the 
room. We overheard Bartholomew Nicks singing to 
Crump ; (of course, in a very low tone,) the following 
elegant couplet, 

" Barrett and Finn, Barrett and Finn ! 
When a man laughs, his pleasures begin." 

To which Crump responded 

" Barrett and Finn, Barrett and Finn ! 
To laugh at theui both, I guess is no sin.** 

Waring was talking to Longcope. " Has n't he im- 
IMTOved ? " I heard him say, " upon my soul, Charles 
Kean is a GREAT actor. His Hunchback was per- 
fect — quite perfect. So was his Cassius, — and his 
Sir Edward Mortimer transcendent ! How delighted 
our English folks will be to welcome the boy back 
again! The son of the great Edmund! So like his 
father too ! And then — he is so good a fellow ! 1 
love his mother, most heartily, (tho' I never saw her,) 
for bringing forth so fond — so devoted, and high mind" 
edy a son. By the way, I have observed that all Eto- 
nians — like all the West-Pointers, are splendid 
fellows. Charles Kean was an Etonian." 

" That is an undoubted fact, the Etonians and West- 
Point boys are all noble fellows ! " said Longcope. 

" 1 have been a good deal at the Tremont Theatre 
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lately," — continued Waring — " and I coxitd not help 
being struck with the ability displayed by several of your 
Boston performers. Barrett is a compound of our Wrench 
and Harley. He unites M the ^nonchalancey and free 
and easy air of the former, with the whim and vivacity 
of the latter. His manners and bearing, to be sure, are 
much more gentlemanlike than either of the performers 
Ihave mentioned. Smith, too, is exceedingly good.^ I 
thought he did some things, in Edgar, — Mad Tom 
Edgar, (the other night) in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. But his forte is decidedly in characters, of 
the Tom Shuffleton and Jeremy Diddler cast. Though, 
it appears, he does every thing, — from Romeo down to 
Brush. What a surprising memory that gentleman 
must have ! "^ 

" Don't you tliink his wife a sweet actress ? " said 
Longcope. 

" Yes, indeed ; and equally so, in tragedy and come- 
dy — What an excellent performer you have in Finn, 
(the Farren of America,) and what a treasure you have 
got in Andrews ! He is decidedly the best Yorkshireman, 
I have seen, on any stage, since the death of poor Emery. 
His Tyke and Luke, are performances o! very — very 
great power. And he, also, like Emery, can spit out his 
Yorkshire brogue and speak English — which enables 
him to fill a very wide range of comic characters. By the 
way, you should get your audiences to applaud more fre- 
quently. It is not because you do not feely or enter into 
the spirit of the performances, that you keep your hands 
in your pockets, when you ought to be using them ; — 
I know that very well. You say you think your silence, 
— the profound attention you pay to what is going 
on, — is the greatest compliment, you can pay to the per- 
former. There never was such a mistake, my good 
friend. Applause to the actor is what wine is to the 
wit. It fires the imaginatbn — cheers — animttes — 
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infuses fresh life — fresh vigor — fresh energy — fresh 
soul — fresh every thing into the player. I have seen 
Kean, and Talma, and Pasta, and Miss Kemble, and Aer 
father do things after a round or two of applause that 
absolutely electrified one." 

** Well, the New Yorkers are capital applauders." 

" Yes, so I understand. 1 have seen very little of 
them, but, fr6m what I have heard, 1 anni inclined to 
think that all the New Yorkers are very good fellows. 

" I was considerably affected when I saw thai meeting 
announced in the newspapers, when the intelligence ar- 
rived of the death of the greatest of all our modenr 
men — Sir Walter Scott. I said, "Aha! my boys, 
John Bull will love you for this.^^ Again, the dinner 
given to Irving delighted me immensely — and this last 
magnificent compliment, paid to their good and clever 
fellow-citizen — Howard Payne, was as good as five 
bottles of champagne to me, at a moment when I had 
reason to feel very — very miserable.'^ 

At this moment, somebody touched our elbow. It 
was Miss Lucretia Mehitable Spokelford. " So, sir," 
said she, — "I have a bone to pick with you, for telling 
about that little affair — you know what I mean. 
There '5 no mistake about that ! " 

" Pooh ! Get out ! " — cried we, in a pet. 

" Yes ! S'blood and starvation ! and you have put 
down a number of things, which I said, without mean- 
ing, at least, 4-5ths of what I did say ! " — cried Major 
Doolittle. 

" Oh, everybody knows that, Major ! The gout has 
warmed your temper a little." 

" Pepper ! — pepper ! — Plenty of pepper, Mr Sly ! 

— the next time you write. The Yankees like pepper 

— make their eyes water — they like that sort of thing," 
said Longcope, laughing good humoredlv. 

** I don't take it kind of you, Mr Sly, -—cried Bar* 
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tholomew Nicks, " to say that I *' " And I," — 

said Crump, "must say that I — *' "And I," shout- 
ed Gauliimau — " And I — " " Get out ! " cried we, 
— " Insolent ragamuffins ! Are ye not my children — 
the children of my brain — the creatures of my fancy — 
the sons and daughters of my imagination — my chick- 
ens !« hatched in my head ? Will you dare to lecture 
me, your good-tempered parent, who never wrote a 
line, prompted by ill-nature, in his life ? Go to the 
Devil, with you all! " 

In an instant, every man, woman, and thing vanish- 
ed ! ! The Tremont House, itself, ascended into the 
air and sailed, gracefully, away, in the direction of the 
harbor. Probably, on its way back to Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

I rubbed my eyes, — and found myself silting in 

the parlor of that most comfortable of all comfortable 
caravansaries, (or " buildings erected for the conven- 
ience of Eastern Travellers") the Norfolk Hoti^e, 
in Ruxbury. I had fallen asleep, over my work ! 

"Go to the Devil! " repeated I, jumping up, and 
throwing half a dozen sheets on the floor — " Go to the 
Devil ! " 

"Thank ye, sir, — that's me, 1 suppose!" said a 
little black-faced thing, who was standing at the door. 
Reader ! do not turn up your eyes, and cry " psho I " 
(a Yankee word, that, by the way.) It was only the 
printer's devil^ who had called for — more copy ! ! ! 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



In justice to Mr Sly, I must beg leave to observe, that at least sev- 
en-eighths of iht present work were written in very great haste, and 
without allowing himself much time for study — reflectipn — med> 
itation — revision — recollection -^ or any other tion, Th« truth 
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is, I thought, that several of the moat valaabla papers he sent me, 
originally, were much too longy and that most Readers would expeet, 
(from the T1T1.E,) something more than two or tJiree fkkps faito 
the Taemoitt House. My friend haq, therefore, I suspect, been 
obliged to draw upon his invention (instead of his notes) within the 
last week or two, at an unmerciful rate. However, he tells me, 
that (having omitted to say fitly thousand things that he meant to say) 
he has still got some fifty or iixty thousand little odd stories — in 
his head ; and that if his American friends, like the sample he now 
offers them, he will, cheerfully, set to work, and put all those fifty- 
or-sixty-thousand little odd stories, first on /)aper, and then into 
print. 

He writes (I am compelled to say it,) so had a hand, that I 
should not be at all surprised to find that there are twenty thousand 
blunders in the work. I have not seen the revises. Therefore, the 
worthy printer is not to be blamed for any errors. 

Lastly, Mr Sly has requested me to return his most grateful 
thanks to all those gentlemen who were good enough to encaurage 
him in this undertueing, by putting down their names, as Subscri- 
bers for the work. There are many — very many of them, whose 
excellent qualities, long since, won his sincere regard, — but there 
are, also, on the list, the names of many gentlemen, of whom he 
has not die slightest knowledge. To these, (and to the other sub- 
scribers — and to ALL his readers,) he makes his very best bow ; 
and says (in the words of the inimitable Matthews] — If tov 
LOVE ME, good people f pray laugh at me ! 

Z: p. V. 
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